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THE POPE’S TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY A PROVIDENTIAL 
FACT. 


BY REV. THOMAS HENRY ELLISON. 


ZAOPE LEO XIII. enters. on his twenty-fifth anni- 
 -versary as Chief Pastor of the Flock of Christ. 
It is his jubilee year, and should be one of rejoic- 
ing and jubilation; and no doubt in the fulness 
PreCce wag of his inmost heart he is overflowing. with 
gratitiide to God for such a signal favor. But we can well 
imagine that there is a deep tinge of sorrow overshadowing his 
joy on the occasion. For is he not hampered: and shackled and 
hindered in his high office as Chief Shepherd of the Fold? He 
himself declares that he cannot care for the Flock or discharge 
to the full his duties to it placed as he is. Despoiled of. his 
patrimony, and a prisoner in his own very city, and treated as 
a mere subject by the rulers of the new Kingdom of United 
Italy, he feels keenly the loss of his independence, and con- 
sequent inability to do all that his heart. suggests for the wel- 
fare of the Church,’ and that which’ it needs. 

Much has been written on this subject. Unfortunately, in 
considering the question of the Popé’s Temporal Sovereignty 
even Catholic publicists -have been. wont to overlook, or gloss 
over, or explain away, or ignore altogether, the main fact of the 
gross injustice done to the Pope in depriving him of the States 
of the Church. 
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It was a robbery of a right and dominion most justly acquired ; 
and as such it is an open violation of the commandment of 
God: “ Thou shalt not steal.” It was a piece of piracy or 
brigandage without the palliation of the pirate or the brigand, 
who as an outcast from society plunders for his pressing bodily 
needs. Hence it cannot be condoned or remitted by the Popes; 
just as robbery or theft will always remain such, and be ever 
condemned by that law of God already mentioned. 

Res clamat domino, said the old Roman jurists. The thing 
unjustly taken away from its lawful possessor cries out for that 
rightful owner. Hence all civilized governments punish fraud, 
theft, robbery, and unjust spoliation of another. They do not 
and cannot condone it; but ever make the thief or robber dis- 
gorge and give back, besides punishing him also as the unjust 
violator of another’s rights. The Pope cannot do otherwise; 
nor does he, as we see from his reiterated protests against the 
spoliation of his temporalities. 

Waiving for the moment whether that sovereignty in temporals 
be of right divine, the unbiased reader of history, the impartial 
student of that question, cannot doubt that it is at least the out- 
come of an evident action of Divine Providence specially inter- 
vening. 

All who have written professedly on this question, unless 
previously biased, maintain at least this much. And when we 
see how the Popes, especially St. Leo the Great, had this sover- 
eignty thrust upon them, we are compelled to acknowledge an 
evident special intervention of God. 

What does history record about this providential fact ? 


I, 


A poor, obscure, unlettered fisherman makes his way from 
the Sea of Galilee in Judea to the imperial city of Rome, at 
that time the capital of the world. He does this in obedience 
to a command given him by God’s only Son, who had restored 
all things to His heavenly Father by His sufferings and death, 
and who had received all power in heaven and on earth, whose 
inheritance was that whole earth and the. fulness thereof. 

This poor fisherman, called Simon Peter, has hardly arrived in 
Rome when he is sought unto death by Rome’s emperor. Why 
this? History supplies the answer, given even by Rome’s pagan 
historians. The emperor deems his sovereignty and power in- 
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vaded. Yet Peter refuses to abate one jot or tittle of his 
Master’s claim, and his’ own right obtained from that Master to 
teach all nations, and gather them into God’s Kingdem. As 
formerly to the Jewish rulers, he. replies claiming exemption 
for the due discharge of his commission and office; and asserts 
that God has the supreme right, and must be obeyed above 
and before all. 

Peter dies to defend this claim. His successor has the same 
duty ; maintains it likewise, and shares the same fate. And so 
on every Pope for three hundred years. 


II. 


After thus maintaining for three centuries even with death 
this independence of Cesar, Constantine, in gratitude to Peter’s 
successor, recognizing the need of this independence, makes the 
gift which may be considered the very beginning of the Pope’s 
Temporal Sovereignty. To emphasize that gift, he withdraws 
from Rome, his then capital, and founds Constantinople, the City 
of Constantine, as distinct from the City of Peter. 

What, then, can be more just and indefeasible than this 
possession made over to the Popes? 

Constantine had the power to give; St. Sylvester to take 
that gift and make it his own as Head of the Church. It 
became the Pope’s property by every law, human, natural, and 
divine. To take it away by fraud, stealth, or violence is con- 
demned by every law known to mankind. 

No one questioned Napoleon’s power to give Sweden to his 
general, Bernadotte, and make him its king. That gift and act 
are in full force to-day, recognized by every government. 

So much, then, for the bare fact of history. Now for a more 
striking one of Providence. 


III. 


We find that when Rome and its people are menaced with 
destruction, and left unprotected, or rather forsaken, by those 
who were bound to protect and save both, the people in their 
forlorn state, certain of extermination by a ruthless enemy, turn 
to the Pope, St. Leo the Great. And Leo goes forth to plead 
for the people and their city; and, wonderful to relate, the 
ruthless, pitiless Attila, the Scourge of God, who feared no rival 
and spared no foe, but swept all opposers from his path like 
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chaff before a blasting storm, is overawed, cowed, submissive, 
and spares everything. When asked how this change, he tells 
of seeing the Apostle Peter and God’s angel menacing him with 
destruction if he harms Leo or refuses his prayer. 

Now, however unbelievers in visions may question this one 
to Attila, or whatever explanation they may offer in disproof, 
the undeniable fact remains that Leo saved Rome and its people 
from Attila’s destruction; and they considered him as their 
heaven-sent rescuer, and saviour and master. Left as they had 
been to their fate by their former possessors, being saved by 
Leo, they became his in a truer and higher sense than any 
captives made in war. 

When later Genseric menaced Rome with destruction it was 
saved again by Pope St. Leo. ; 

It is evident, then, that these beginnings of the Pope’s 
Temporal Sovereignty are the works of Providence, and divine. 


IV. 
It is useless and nonsense to bring up the errors in action, 
or accidental abuses in administration, to be found in the course 
of ages by those temporal. sovereigns, even if we make no 
account of falsified history, which should not be forgotten when 
treating of the Papal supremacy. Compared with those of others 
of the same times, the Papal sovereigns will always show more 
than favorably. 

At the present day the wretched Italians, former subjects of 
the Pope, know to their bitter cost the difference between the 
fatherly rule of the Popes and that of Victor Emmanuel, 
Humbert, or the present King. A tax of seventy-five per cent. 
on one’s income to bolster up a bankrupt United Italy with 
bloated armaments may well cause the crushed Italians to fly in 
thousands from their lovely land, by every steamer, to the happy 
hunting grounds of the United States, where if taxed heavily 
they can find abundance to eat of the earth’s choicest fruits, and 
not have their salt taxed and very blood coined. 

What folly to talk of a United Italy as a reason for despoil- 
ing the Pope and the other princes of their lawful rights and 
possessions! It is sheer hypocrisy. Why could. not the Italian 
States be united, as the States of United Germany? There were 
the same petty duchies and principalities in Germany as in 
Italy. Yet they are united firmly, and still possess their former 
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autonomy. “And the petty sovereigns. of Italy had claims: as 
just and as indefeasible as those of Germany. This was the idea 
of Pius IX. He wanted to do for Italy what Bismarck did 
later on for Germany, respecting the just rights of all. 

Granted that there were abuses in the prisons of Naples; 
the very one who upset that kingdom was the same who spared 
no cruelty, observed no law or right of humanity to crush 
the Irish patriots. 


V. 


The unbiased observer of events during the past _half- 
century knows full well that. other agents than those ostensibly 
given, and other reasons. too than the ones alleged, brought 
about the spoliation of the temporal dominions of the Pope. 

That Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel were mere tools of 
others will not be called into question by one who has followed 
events during the past few decades. Victor Emmanuel was not 
the one to conceive, or think out, or execute such a vast scheme; 
nor Garibaldi either, though plentifully endowed with animal 
brute courage. 

It is. well known that Victor Emmanuel was forced into his 
position, and would willingly have escaped from it; and his 
son too. But they feared assassination, that came eventually to 
Humbert, who lost his life while trying to save it through con- 
tinuing the perpetration of robbery. 

The real plotter and actor was Cavour the Freemason, with 
the secret help of the European section of that fraternity. 

Whatever the origin of Freemasonry (though, if credit be 
given to the members of that craft, it should be placed among 
ancient mythology), one well-ascertained fact about it is that in 
the seventeenth century a coterie sprang up among the English 
Deists who attacked the very being and attributes of God. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the student of that period 
how profligate life in England was at that time. The dramatic 
literature of that age reflects it only too correctly. The plays 
and comedies—as, for instance, those of Congreve—were grossly 
carnal and shameful. Things were put in print, and even acted, 
that make one nowadays marvel at such bold effrontery in vice. 

That coterie was brought over to France, where its propaga- 
tion begot the Encyclopedists—the Voltaires, the Diderots, the 
D’Alemberts, and all that class. It found its culmination in 
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the French Revolution—that veritable orgy of riot, lust, and 
blood, when all the fiendishness of fallen man was let loose in 
every mad excess of lawlessness and crime. 

That spirit and system permeated society, especially in 
Catholic countries. Portugal, Spain, Italy, France, and Austria 
can bear witness to this. The church, religion, God, and every- 
thing sacred was flouted, mocked, and openly derided, and 
attacked as to-day. Temples of God were closed and violated. 
Ministers of religion were slaughtered, or had to fly for life. 
And the faithful were compelled, as in La Vendée, to battle for 
life, religion, and the churches. 

Even after the calming down and restoration under Napo- 
leon, as First Consul or as Emperor, that spirit and that society 
continued its propagandism; just as we see to-day in those 
Catholic countries, and in the Latin republics of South America, 
where no secrecy is observed as to their aims and workings. 

The Freemasons of Continental Europe openly profess their 
hatred of the Church, as L’/nfime of Voltaire—the Infamous 
One. They vow war on it, and on God, and on man, God’s 
image. This has been made clear out of their. own mouths, 
from their own documents and printed declarations. Professor 
Robertson, of the Catholic University of Dublin, in his Hzstory 
of Freemasonry, gives the documents of the Austrian and Bel- 
gian lodges. And the action of the French Freemasons in 
1870, when they publicly denied the existence of God, caused 
those of England to sever all connection with them and with 
the lodges of Continental Europe. 

In the South American republics to-day it is astonishing and 
appalling to true Christians how the most sacred rites of reli- 
gion, and the very sanctities of life, are dominated and prosti- 
tuted by the Latin Freemasons. Things are done in Peru that 
seem incredible, under the very eyes of Americans, at their very 
doors, on this very continent. The sacraments even of religion 
are used, and the religious guilds of the churches are brought 
into requisition, or rather usurped, by Freemasons to further 
their principles of ungodliness. 

It is to these Freemasons that one must go to see and know 
the spirit and aim of that fraternity. Such Freemasons differ 
toto. celo from what one meets in the United States or in 
England. 

These are the men who caused the Pope to be robbed of his 
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Temporal Sovereignty, in order to cripple him in the adminis- 
tration of the church. _ 

Writers in the English and American press may sneer at 
the Pope’s being a prisoner. Leaving aside the fact that he 
cannot consistently with his dignity appear outside the Leonine 
City to avoid insult and ignominy, is he not in fact treated as 
a subject by the Italian government? The facts are at hand to 
prove it. Look at the action of the Italian government over 
the medals for Pope Leo’s Jubilee when they declared him a 
subject. Can anything be plainer or more convincing? How, 
then, can he govern the church ? 

Yet do not the most eminent leaders in politics, Protestant 
as well as Catholic;,declare that the Pope cannot be a subject 
to any temporal prince? The great maker and unmaker of 
kings and kingdoms, Napoleon, tersely said the reason he toler- 
ated the Pope was that he was not residing at Vienna, nor Ber- 
lin, nor London, nor Madrid, but that he was independent at 
Rome. As a subject of any power whatever the Pope’s action 
in the church elsewhere could be suspected. So thought 
Guizot, a Protestant; so also thought Thiers, a free-thinker. 

But see the efforts of the various governments to meddle 
with the College of Cardinals, and so influence or control the 
election of the Pope, hoping for political reasons to get one 
favorable to their views and country. 


VI. 


From all this one can see the obligation, a most pressing 
and urgent one, for all Christians, but especially Catholics, to 
insist and even do battle for the independence of the Pope, and 
for the restoration of his temporal sovereignty. Any Christian 
acknowledging the supreme dominion of God should strive for 
this right. 

Abstraction made of the alleged errors of the Roman Church, 
it is generally conceded that it is the most ancient of the 
churches, and is the Church of Peter. Historians have long 
since exploded the theory that that Apostle was not its founder, 
and that he was not in Rome, nor that he did not end his days 
there. Now, Peter was the one of all the Apostles who had to 
confirm his brethren; who above all the others had to maintain 
the truth of God given to mankind for its guidance. 
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 It'is needless to recount all that the Popes through the ages 
have done for the welfare of humanity, and how they have 
ever held up the beacon of truth to guide society and enlighten 
it in its darknesses and doubts about. the divine law. See how 
Leo XIII. has wrought and written to stem the torrent of false 
principles sapping human affairs. No one can gainsay it. He 
has only done what all his predecessors have ever done, and 
‘without ever failing in this divine commission. Abstraction 
made of their personal lives, publicly the Popes have ever 
Jabored.to keep the true light before men, and to warn them 
of the imminent dangers that at various times menaced society. 
The Bullaria are witnesses of this assertion. We have only to 
remember the encyclicals of Leo XIII. on the vital pressing 
questions of our days to acknowledge his claim to the efforts 
of every Christian in his behalf to aid in his perfect freedom 
of action in teaching. No ruler of modern times can be com- 
pared to him in this. 

But the grave obligation rests on every Christian govern- 
ment in this matter. They are bound to see that God’s law be 
observed, and that. He be acknowledged, in fact, as the Supreme 
Ruler of the world. There is no power but from Him. Woe 
then to those entrusted with the share of this power if they 
abuse it themselves, or let others abuse it! No government at 
the present time that does not feel the urgent need and neces- 
sity of checking crime, and pursuing to the very death crying 
vices against humanity. And why? From a_ well-founded 
dread of certain vengeance coming from an outraged God; 
from a sure knowledge that famine, the sword, or pestilence 
will most surely visit the whole people whose rulers ignore or 
neglect God’s rights, or condone His broken law. They know 
full well that they cannot ask, with Cain: “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” ‘For the cry of certain sins will go up to the throne 
on high, and God will come down to see if it be so indeed; 
and vengeance will come down with Him swiftly and unfailingly. 

There is a right and a strict obligation on governments to 
interfere when God’s law is outraged. We see this in their laws 
against unnatural sins in the large cities; and in their armed 
interventions to stamp out human sacrifices, unnatural practices 
or customs, and to succor the oppressed and protect the feeble 
and helpless. 

Why did the United States go to Cuba? The reason given 
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was to put down cruel oppression, and bring freedom to the 
crushed ones. ; 

Witness how England risked an empire ostensibly to put an 
end to the Juggernaut procession, to. abolish the practice of 
suttee, and again to do away with the human sacrifices in 
Ashantee. 

See again at what cost of treasure and blood this country 
abolished slavery and stamped’ out the traffic in human beings. 
A -great wrong was then righted; but it was rather a great 
retribution or chastisement from God for His outraged laws so 
long practised and tolerated by the peoples of these States. 
The cry of outraged humanity in its most sacred. rights of life, 
of limb, of liberty, of social ties, ties of nature between negro 
husband and wife,. parent and child, had cried aloud to the 
throne on high; and the polluted land was. literally washed 
clean and’ purged in the very life-blood of the governing people, 
the oppressors and the condoners of that oppression. 

Such are God’s ways of vindicating His rights and main- 
taining His laws, 


VII. 


Thus, then, all those robberies, done by governments, or 
condoned supinely by the other powers, will only bring down 
vengeance from on high. The Lord will rule and reign. He 
will not give His glory to another. ‘Thou shalt not steal, nor 
do violence, nor oppress.’”’—Otherwise ! 

This attempt to condone the Papal spoliation, or to treat it 
as an accomplished fact, which thereby justifies itself, as though 
it ceased to be a great wrong and a violation of God’s com- 
mand not to steal or do violence, will eventually recoil on the 
world, and bring many a future woe on the nations. As with 
the Philistines of old, the sword of each may be turned against 
his brother, and the robbery of the Pope will surely beget 
similar spoliations among those who try to condone it. Facts 
are at hand to prove this. 

In affairs military as well as civil there is a potential Factor 
called the God of armies and Lord of hosts, who can give the 
victory and salvation with few as well as with thousands. 

At Sadowa the Austrians were three to one against the 
Prussians. They were well officered, well disciplined, under a 
famous general of renowned success. Yet they were beaten most 
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unaccountably. And that one battle left the Austrian Empire 
at the mercy of Prussia. 

While France under Napoleon III. defended this right she 
was safe. The moment she actually recognized /e fait accompli, 
the Germans were sent against her to be, as their first emperor 
said at Versailles, “Le grand Justicier de Dieu ”—God’s high 
justicer. And mark the terrible coincidence of the one who 
wrought that havoc of retribution! Six decades previously, when 
only a helpless babe in the arms of his poor mother, the heroic 
Queen Louise of Prussia, the Emperor of Germany was hunted 
about from every shelter and driven out of every refuge by 
Napoleon I., whose dynasty he was now shattering for good, 
and relegating to the shady realms of history. He might well 
declare that he was only God’s high justicer: “Je ne suis que le 
grand justicier de Dieu!” 

Had Napoleon III. followed Marshal MacMahon’s advice, 
and set fire to the Black Forest, where the Prussian army was 
massed, there would have been a different tale to tell. The 
God of armies had something to say and do on that occasion. 

In his musings at St. Helena Napoleon acknowledged that 
he had been struck with that spirit of blindness and folly which 
God is wont to send on unworthy or unfaithful rulers in pun- 
ishment of their dereliction of duty. 

These lessons should be taken to heart, especially in this 
important affair. 

While uniting, then, in protest against the Pope’s spoliation, 
there is a duty to strive vigorously for the restoration of the 
Independence of the Holy See, so that justice may reign. 








Destay de Yoru 


AUBREY DE VERE, who has just passed away at the ripe 
age of eighty-eight, was a revered friend of Father Hecker, 
and many of his lyrics as well as of his longer poems were 
made known to the American public through the pages of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. Through fifty years he was 
in close touch with the foremost intellectual men of the 
times, and in a volume of “ Recollections” published in 1897 
he gives an intimate and personal account of his relationships 
with these men. In 1851 he made his submission to the Catho- 
lic Church, coming to a knowledge of the truth, as he says, 
“not from writers of the polemical, but the philosophical school, 
and chiefly from Coleridge, Bacon, and St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

When he was about to become a Catholic, Carlyle called on 
him and said: “I have ridden over here to tell you not to do 
that thing. You were born free. Do not go into that hole.” 
Aubrey de Vere answered : “But you used always to tell 











AUBREY DE VERE. 


€ GHRISIMAS GAROL. 


BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


RIMEVAL night had repossess’d 
Her empire in the fields of peace; 
Calm lay the kine on earth’s dark breast; 
The earth lay calm in heaven’s embrace. 


That hour, where shepherds kept their flocks, 
From God a glory sudden fell; 

The splender smote the trees and rocks, 
And lay like dew along the dell. 


God’s angel close beside them stood: 

“Fear naught,” that angel said, and then, 
“ Behold, I bring you tidings good: 

The Saviour Christ is born to men.” 


And straightway round him myriads sang 
Loud song again, and yet again, 

Till all the hollow valley rang 
“Glory to God, and peace to men,” 


The shepherds went and wondering eyed, 

In Bethlehem born, the heavenly stranger. 
Mary and Joseph knelt beside: 

The Babe was cradled in the manger! 


* mente 








me that the Roman Catholic Church was the only Christian 
body that was consistent and could defend her position.” Car- 
lyle replied: ‘And so I say still. But the Church of England 
is much better notwithstanding, because her face is turned in 
the right direction.” De Vere answered: “Carlyle, I will tell 
you in a word what I am about. I have lived a Christian 
hitherto, and I intend to die one.” He died one within the 
bosom of the Catholic Church. 
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MAY THERE BE A GOLDEN AGE IN THE FUTURE? 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


May a time ever come when man, freed from 

disease and worry, will be perfectly contented and 

happy on earth? Well, although we are by na- 
Be Re ture an optimist, we must answer No. Almighty 
God did not intend perfect happiness to be man’s lot here be- 
low ; this life is a pilgrimage. Nevertheless, we may not un- 
reasonably hope that through the moral force of Religion and 
the influence of natural selection—which will continue to work 
albeit with slowly diminishing force—man will one day become 
much happier than he is now. And here let us observe that 
man’s present condition, which is certainly an improvement on 
the past, is without a doubt partly the result of natural selec- 
tion, which has kept up the physical strength of the race through 
an elimination of the unfit. And his greater happiness in the 
future will be, at least in some slight degree, a victory won 
through the same important factor; it will be a victory won 
after ages of struggle. For struggle is a condition of develop- 
ment and betterment. Let all strain and worry cease, and de- 
generacy—unless God worked a miracle—would sooner or later 
set in. But in this world toil and struggle will never entirely 
cease, and the Divine action, which we believe to be manifest 
in natural selection, will continue to.the end of time, although 
with a lessening force, to help man hold the ground which he. 
may win over his hard environment, by eliminating the weak- 
lings, and to assist him onward through increased brain power 
to further triumphs over nature. And here we may ask, if the 
Jew to-day is so persevering and masterful, is not his persever- 
ance and masterfulness an outcome of natural selection? For 
many generations the Jew was terribly handicapped. The laws 
of many countries obliged him to dwell in gloomy, unwholesome 
places where he and his fellow Jews were herded together like 
sheep; and only the most vigorous offspring of a Jewish mother 
could survive the Ghetto life. But in the end, the weaklings 
being eliminated, a race was developed which is in many re- 
spects physically and mentally superior, and to-day more than 
one nation on the centinent of Europe is ruled by the Jews. 
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But if, as we believe, the influence of natural selection is not 
so great as in days gone by, the other uplifting force—namely, 
Religion—is becoming more and more potent. In spite of ob- 
stacles which need not here be mentioned, the church is gradu- 
ally making her way over the globe, and it is her voice which 
gives to poor man courage and hope in the struggle for ex- 
istence. And these qualities, as natural selection wanes, grow 
more and more vitally necessary ; and the church also tells him 
not to set his heart too much on the things of this world, nor 
must he pamper his body with luxury. For as man becomes 
more and more civilized there does undoubtedly loom up before’ 
him a grave danger, and this danger is over-civilization. As we 
have already remarked, our physical condition is much better 
than it used to be. Leprosy, which was at one time so com- 
mon in Europe, has almost disappeared; we are no longer 
visited by fearful epidemics; our towns are better drained; we 
have learned the worth of fresh air and sunshine, and few of 
us would be content to dwell in the homes of our great-grand- 
fathers. But in these very improvements on our past state lurks 
the danger to which we have alluded. We are growing too 
comfortable, so to speak. The life of the poorer strata of hu- 
manity—the great recruiting ground of energy for the richer strata 
—is becoming softer; the hours of work are not so long; 
wages are higher; the poor enjoy what their near-by forefathers 
would have considered luxuries; and the delicate children among 
them, instead of being naturally eliminated by hard conditions, 
often grow up to marry and to beget still more delicate offspring, 
and except for the moral force of Religion our near-by future 
would look even more threatening. For we may plainly see 
from these changes which have come over society that the 
struggle having grown less keen, natural selection in its work of 
eliminating the weaklings has indeed lost a good deal of its in- 
fluence ; it does not act with the same stringency. To quote 
Lloyd Morgan in Habit and Instinct, page 335: “. . . When 
all is said and done, natural selection plays but a subordinate 
part in the life of civilized mankind.” And on the following 
page he adds: “. . . It would seem probable that with this 
waning of the influence of natural selection, there has been a 
diminution also of human faculty.” 

It is possible that we may not all agree with this last con- 
clusion of the distinguished writer. It seems to us that man’s 
brain is doing as good work to-day in literature and science as 
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it ever did in the past. And our ever-growing fund of knowl- 
edge forms, as it were, a. deep well out of which: we and our. 
descendants may draw materials for further intellectual progress. 
Nevertheless, as man-is constituted, the mind cannot do without 
the body, and it would certainly appear.as though, through an 
increasingly softer environment, man’s physical vigor was never 
so seriously menaced, and that he must. look more than ever to 
moral principle as the main uplifting force. Otherwise we might 
well tremble at what F. W. Headley tells us in Problems of 
Evolution, p. 336: “Civilization seems to be moving towards 
a precipice.’ But we have confidence in the power of Re- 
ligion to prevent man’s physical degeneration. If we listen 
to its voice the potency of two vices from which most of our 
ills, both bodily and mental; spring—namely, intemperance and 
lust—will be greatly diminished, and the vigor and energy of the 
human race may be kept up without the aid of natural selection. 

But even admitting morality to be the main preservative of 
our bodily strength in the future, there are pessimists who tell 
us that virtuous living will not prevent the soil from being 
sooner or later utterly worn out. And then how are we to get 
our grass and corn and wheat? For to be strong and healthy 
we must have food. We answer, that the advance of chemical 
science will be able to restore life to the most worn-out land. 
And not only will chemistry show us how to reinvigorate our 
fields: the husbandman of the future, thanks to electricity, will 
find labor ever so much easier than it is to-day. Electricity 
will do all his work. Nor is it unreasonable to believe that our 
great-great-grandchildren will not use the horse for any purpose 
whatever, and in order to look upon this noble animal they will 
have to visit the museums. 

But even when we assure the pessimists that the science of 
chemistry will teach us how to raise enough food from the 
earth, they may say that in the course of time all the coal 
mines will be exhausted, and that the gas, too, will give out 
some day. Well, we admit that machinery and factories are 
making a most lavish use of these blessings, a use which would 
have driven our economical fathers wild with wonder and indig- 
nation. Nevertheless, we believe that when coal and gas do 
give out, man’s fertile brain will find a way to utilize the inex- 
haustible energy which exists in the winds, the tides, and the 
sun; while some physicists maintain that an undreamed-of source 
of mechanical power is to be found in the heat from the earth’s 
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interior. Now, if only half of this be.trwe, our machinery. and 
factories are undoubtedly safe for countless generations to come. 

We therefore see no good reason why we should not all be 
optimists in regard to our future upon earth except for one 
single dark spot, and this we admit does make us at times a little 
uneasy ; and this dark spot is the over-population of the globe. 

Not only are we living on a very small planet, but only 
about one-quarter of it is land; three-quarters of it is water. 
Now, in considering the question of population let us for con- 
venience’ sake confine our figures to our own country—to the 
United States. Mr. H. S. Pritchett, the able President of the 
Massachusetts. Institute of Technology, tells us that between 1790 
and 1890 the growth of our population, notwithstanding varying 
conditions, has been a regular and orderly one. And he makes 
the interesting observation that the percentage of growth is not 
kept up: ‘The law governing the increase of population ; 
is, that when not disturbed by extraneous causes, such as emigra- 
tion, wars, and famines, the increase of population goes on at a 
constantly diminishing rate. By this is meant that the percent- 
age of increase from decade to decade diminishes.”* Hence it 
will come about that after the lapse of an indefinite period the 
percentage of increase will fall to zero: the population will be 
stationary. But long before this indefinite period arrives the 
number of inhabitants in the United States will be appalling. 
Mr. Pritchett calculates that if the same law of growth continues 
for a thousand years, our country’will hold 41 billions of people, 
or a little over 11,000 to each square mile of surface. Now, a 
thousand years is not a very long space in a nation’s life: It is 
Only the time that has elapsed since King Alfred the Great. 
Think what the population may be in.two thousand years! : 

Is it unreasonable to believe that by that time many families 
will be obliged to make their homes on the water, on immense 
rafts floating upon our rivers and lakes? And happily we have 
many broad lakes and rivers. But suppose we let our mind’s 
eye wander off into a future still more remote, and let us 
suppose the population to continue to increase even. ever so 
slowly. What may the number of inhabitants be, say, in six or 
seven thousand years from to-day? Well, we can only say that 
the outlook is a dark one indeed. Will there be even standing 
room seven thousand years hence? Is it not better to stop 
thinking, and to remember that we are all in the hands of God? 


* Popular Science Monthly, November, 1900, p. 53. 











THE SOLDIER'S LEAP. 


FROM PANAMA TO THE HORN. 


BY MARY MAcMAHON. 


megS our great ship moves steadily on through the 

f blue waters of the Bay of Panama a beautiful 

panorama is unrolled before us. To the left lies 

the mainland of South America, stretching away 

endlessly over sandy lowlands to the rising undu- 

lations of the Cordilleras and the lofty line of the Andes in’ the 
south, We; are leaving behind us the little red-tiled houses 


with their overhanging balconies, standing in clumps of feathery 
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palm; the sparkling spires of the churches rising from among 
the trees,’the-endless sails of the fishing boats; the long line 
of white beach fringed with azalea and rhododendron bushes. 

We skirt» by the,islands of Maos and Flamenco (Deadman’s 
Land), near their bank-side villages elbowing one another in 
gardens of fruit and flowers; by the sombre green of banana 
groves; the vivid verdure of the young sugar-cane; and the 
bleak cliffs sloping down to the sea where the English officers 
and sailors lie buried. far from their native land. 

Stately ships’here ride at anchor, for it is the dry dock 
station where they are cleansed from the marine life, of such 
rapid growth in these waters.. Sailing onward down the gulf 
we pass the Peatl Islands (“Archipielago del Rey”), as the 
early Spaniards named them, for the wealth’ of their treasures 
was poured. into the royal coffers. - Lives. were frequently lost in 
seeking for ‘pearls; the waters are treacherous and monsters of the 
deep lie in wait for the bold diver who would rob the sea of 
its jewels. “When Vasco Nufiez de Balboa first visited these 
islands he was surprised to receive~' black pearls from the 
Indians.. They in ignorance cooked the Aad before looking 
for the pearl. * 

In the language.of poetry we liken sense to ‘tears, bod in 
this, it may.’not be generally known, the poet. has but: followed 
the teaching of the naturalist. For pearls are. born of pain ; 
they are the result of disease in the oyster. A grain of sand 
enters the*shell, which the animal is unable to expel; little by 
little this grain is covered by a silky membranous substance, 
which gradually hardens, and so a pearl is formed. 

Upon one of this group of islands—Pedro Gonzalez—grows 
the pita grass, from which the noted Panama hats are made. 
So fine is their workmanship that a native working constantly 
takes three months to finish one. 

Four days’ journey from Panama our steamer stops at 
Guayaquil, in Equador. Guayaquil is in the fertile valley~ of 
the Guayes River, in the land of the cacao, the pineapple, and 
the guava, of the sugar-cane and of the rubber and ivory-nut 
trees. Narrow, crooked streets wind down to the ‘river bank. 
Houses of bamboo cane are fastened by thongs of cowhide; the 
sloping roofs of thatch are set in groves of bananas and plan- 
tains; here and there rise churches looking like Chinese pagodas 
with their towers of terraced galleries. 
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The river is covered with canoes and balsas—rafts made of 
the light, cork-like trunks of the balsa trees, unchanged. as when 
the Spanish Pizarro first stepped upon these shores. Whole 
families can live comfortably on one of these balsas, which are 
seldom destitute of pets in the shape of parrots and monkeys} 
in fact there are often so many of the latter they might be the 
owners of the establishment carrying their human freight to the 
market of Guayaquil. The children and’ the monkeys are on 
the most friendly terms; and as the former are unencumbered 
by clothing, they are not easily distinguished from their tailed 
companions. An adherent of Darwin would not look farther 
for his missing link. 

Rowed by dusky natives, their naked bodies gleaming like 
polished bronze under the fierce rays of the tropical sun, these 
balsas slowly wend their way to the ship’s side. They are laden 
with golden melons, rich red mangoes, with cocoanuts and 
zapotes, while from the tiny huts built on some of the larger 
boats issue sounds which denote our four-footed passengers are 
to be increased. ‘We would be delighted if- that brown, chubby 
baby who has just been placed by his Indian mother in his 
cradle of woven grasses at the door of the hut might be loaned 
us as a “compagnon ‘de voyage”; he would prove, no doubt, as 
interesting as the chattering and grinning monkey we see there 
in its master’s arms. 

Huge baskets are now being lowered from the ship’s side; 
into these the fruit is piled, and so is drawn on board... For 
the live stock there is another method. . A large sheet of heavy 
sail-cloth, tied at its four corners, forms a sack into which the 
sheep and smaller animals are driven, and up they come a 
struggling mass of heads and legs. Should a tiny lamb slip 
through the folds and fall into the water, so much the worse 
for it. It may be rescued and placed with its flock, but: if this 
proves a little difficult: for these ease-loving natives, they let it 
go. It will fall. to the balance sheet of loss. 

The society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would 
find here a noble: field for its exertions,: and would make’ im- 
provements ‘on’ the manner of boarding cattle. The tender- 
hearted humanitarian would have bad dreams after once seeing 
the heavy animal ‘suspended and slowly lifted up by the rope 
tied around its horns. Sometimes its weight is too. great for 
the slender support and the horn is pulled from its : socket. 
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Then comes the question, How soon wil] the work of loading 
be put aside long enough to deal the merciful blow that will 
put the suffering animal out of its agony? “4 

Indian women swing themselves up by the fruit baskets: In 
their long black hair, braided to the waist, they have twined 
bright flowers, and around their shoulders they have drapéd shawls 
gay with many colors; manifestly from feminine vanity; for-the 
height. of the thermometer would prompt a dress more resem- 
bling that of our yellow ship’s cook, who tries (though vainly; 
since we have seen him) to tempt our appetites by concoctions 
fearfully and wonderfully made. His garments the fashionable 
journals would style “ décoletté.” mo 3 

‘But’ to ‘return to’ our Indian women. They are» offering 
“muy barato,” if we may trust their point of view;:-bright 
shells, clumps of feathery coral, and Panama hats, all sizes: from 
the tiny one small: enough to delight the little mother who, 
clasping her doll in her arms, stands by my side watching. the 
scene with interested eyes, to the burly farmer, who is~ just 
making the ascent—fot too gracefully it must be :confessed— 
in the hogshead set aside for the accommodation (?} of -pas- 
sengers. 

I find that our new arrival is the manager of a large sugar 
“hacienda,” and he tells me something of life on these planta- 
tions, where the farmer lives like a feudal baron upon his 
broad acres surrounded by his host of retainers, sometimes a 
thousand in number. In the great house—primitive enough in 
its appointments—live the manager and his assistants. In the 
cabins near by are the employees—in reality slaves on the 
“‘peonage” plan, buying their freedom after so many years of 
toil, The routine of the day for the peons is as follows: They 
rise at four and go to their work in the fields; at six they are 
given a bowl of coffee; at nine, they have breakfast in the 
open air. Breakfast consists of dried meat, beans, and corn- 
bread. At noon there is a small collation, and at.5°'‘P. M. 
dinner, similar to breakfast. At seven in the evening they leave 
the fields for work in the mill or house, and at nine go to their 
quarters to rest until the great bell summons them to another 
day of toil. ‘Thou shalt earn thy bread by the sweat of thy 
brow.” Verily upon these has the curse of Adam fallen! — Yet 
why should we pity them since they are happy in their lot? 
They are content tocontinue ad infinitum threshing the grain 
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with the branches of trees, crushing the sugar-cane between 
rolling stones, and tilling the ground with sticks. 

The managers, often men of culture and college training, 
lead free, wild lives in the midst of these vast solitudes. They 
receive many of the new books and periodicals, and thus keep 
in touch with the outer world. When leisure permits they are 
away on their ponies to visit the members of the other “ hacien- 


A CHILIAN DANCE. 


das”. some twenty miles or more distant. My companion 
speaks with eloquence of these evening rides through the great 
meadow lands, under the starry vault of the Southern sky; of 
the impression of serene repose as moving swiftly on through 
the silent air one’s thoughts escape from earth to the unknown 
beyond the spheres, and the finite. seems to touch the infinite. 
The stillness is broken only by the cry of a bird as he wings 
his flight to join his mate, and the faint murmur of countless 
fireflies whose phosphorescent lamps flash out and, suddenly dis- 
appear in the gloom. io 

This is the land of atmospheric delusion and, fairy cities; 
mystic castles arise to tempt the unwary from his path. It is 
also the land of quaint traditions. and of curious. archeological 
remains. On the little island of St. Elena, famous for its almost 


. 
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inexhaustible deposits of ‘‘catacean,’”’.are found fossil remains of 
men and animals of enormous size. Tradition says that a race 
of giants, who mutually destroyed themselves, disembarked in 
a prehistoric period upon this spot. Whence came they? 
What was their previous history? Tradition is silent. They 
were possibly rude nomad hunters warring against tremendous 
odds, exhausting the resources. of natural being in a mere 
struggle for existence, making a prey of the gigantic ‘“‘catacee” 
of the tropical ocean. 

Two days’ journey and we stop at the little seaport of Paita, 
lying at the foot of the mountains, on the other side of the desert of 
Sechura. There is no sign of vegetation in or around the town, 
and the water that supplies the wants of the inhabitants is brought 
from a point thirty miles away. We make a short excursion on 
shore, and I enter for the first time a Peruvian home. The 
‘house of basket-wood, covered with adobe, is painted white. 
Passing over the wide veranda, we are shown into the “ corre- 
‘dor,”’ a square rocm. siinply furnished but charmingly. neat, from 
which radiate the living. rooms of the family. Over the door 
‘and draped around the pictures are bows of crape, mourning 
for the. mother who has died some months, since.’ We chat for 
‘a “time with Sejfior and are introduced to his five little 
daughters; who range themselves ‘in a respectful semicircle 
around us and reply to our questions in passable French, for we 
prefer that tongue to venturing too boldly upon the still untried 
territory of their native Spanish. From the home of Sejfior 
we visit the only place of interest the town contains, the tiny 
church, ‘quaint, sombre, bare of ornament save for the miniature 
ships ‘suspended over the :doors or. placed in: niches : under. the 
altars: There gaily float flags of i many. nations, conspicuously 
our own ‘starry’ banner. I ask the reason: of this strange cus- 
tom, and am told that the people, humble seafaring. folk, simple 
in faith as were the early Christians centuries ago, place. thus 
under the special. protection’ of Heaven the. great ships sailing 
over the seas bringing to them the products of far-away coun- 
tries, to take in return what they have to. offer. As it is with 
primitive people, they teach by emblems. Signs have to them 
significations words could not express. The tiny flags upon 
their miniature vessels speak to them. more eloquently than to 
us the learned discourses by which our patriotism is stimulated 
and our faith encouraged. 
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A few days’ journey from Paita and we reach Callao. A 
bright sunny morning in October we slowly make our way 
through the clear waters of its bay. We see in the distance its 
low, square houses overtopped by the tall masts of the ships in 
the ,harbor; its beautiful pleasure grounds artificially irrigated, 
the dark green foliage contrasting pleasantly with the yellow 
gray of the hills, and the towers of the castle commanding the 
town, that rises against a background of snow-capped mountains. 
Disembarking, we cross the Plaza Mayor by the cathedral, whose 
lofty portals are rich with reminiscences of Moorish architecture. 
While passing through the covered colonnade it is hard to resist 
the tempting display of native wares in the little shops along the 
way. We mount to the restaurant above, where there is a magnifi- 
cent view of the town and harbor. Here we are served with an 
appetizing Almuerzo, after which we stroll through the narrow, 
winding streets into the Paseo Publico, with its dazzling array 
of marble seats, white. vases, statues, etc., enclosed by gilt rails. 

We disturb the morning meal of a flock of “ Gallinazos”’ 
which were eagerly eating up the refuse of the street, although 
as I afterwards notice them perched on the house-tops with 
outstretched wings, an attitude denoting repletion, I surmise 
they returned to their feast when the intruding ‘“ extranjeros” 
had passed. 

Ancient Callao is now a city under the sea. It was submerged 
by an earthquake in 1746, and when the ocean is calm, rowing 
over it in a boat, we can look down on the ruins_ below. 
Modern Callao came near sharing the same fate in the years 
1825 and 1868. .In fact, such is its position in this land of physi- 
cal and social change it is likely at any moment to be engulfed. 

There is a large English and German population attracted 
by the shipping. facilities. Society life is gay, especially when 
a foreign man-of-war drops anchor in its bay, for naval buttons 
cause feminine Peruvian hearts to flutter as wildly as their more 
phlegmatic northern sisters. 

There are also many Chinese, and while hated by the natives, 
who call them ‘“‘ macacos” (monkeys), they do a thriving busi- 
ness in their tiny “fondas” of extravagant name and fantastic 
sign. One which claimed the sole proprietorship of the “Te 
del Demonio,’”’ and whose sign is a most hilarious-looking demon 
holding a steaming cup of that refreshing beverage, has a large 
patronage. To its tiny cloth-covered tables loaded with un- 
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recognizable, although not unsavory, dishes flock English as well 
as Chinese. 

The servants are Indians, Negroes, and’ Cholos (half-breeds).’ 
The Indians seem superior to those of the United States, and 
I thought, were we not so busy throwing stones into our neigh- 
bor’s garden, we might take time to pause and contrast their 
condition with the well-nigh exterminated “Wards” of our 
nation. The Indian of Peru has been civilized, Christianized, and 
endowed with citizenship, and forms to-day a -not unimportant 
part of the. body politic. ‘‘Why,” let us ask ourselves, “has 
good thus come from Nazareth ?”’ 

They are to be loved and trusted, these servants of the 
south. I find’ them faithful in the discharge of their duty, 
attached to their employers, of moral life and much ‘religious: 
feeling, and I am especially'interested in the Indian nurse in 
the family I visit. Martina left her mountain home and native 
tribe only a few years ago. She is possibly a type of her peo- 
ple. Her face of a clear olive, oval in shape, bespeaks both 
strength and womanliness; her dark eyes are full of intelligence, 
her mouth of sweetness, and her voice has a persuasive quality 
which the most unruly baby finds impossible to resist. By way 
of parenthesis, the youngsters of this country seem to have more 
than the average amount of “resisting faculty.” Martina is 
something of a naturalist. Often she comes into my-room hold- 
ing the baby in one arm and in the other her folded apron, 
which when opened she displays with pride a glorious red, gold, 
or green butterfly, a horned or a jewelled insect. 

Insect life is prolific. My room opens upon the garden, in 
which flowers bloom the entire year, and I often find its unwel- 
come. denizens taking refuge from the heat of the outer air. 
My most troublesome visitor is a tiny moth which buries itself 
in the wood-work of the walls and furniture, and, ‘freeing itself 
of its wings, riddles with holes everything within reach. It has 
almost destroyed some books I had lying on my table, which I 
have not had occasion to use recently. 

We spend Christmas near Callao. Strange to welcome 
among the roses the feast we have always associated with the 
chime of sleigh-bells and the gleam of falling snow! The 
summer is upon us, but I do. not find the heat oppressive. I 
would rather characterize this climate as that of perpetual spring. 
The soft balmy days are followed by nights it would take the 
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A GROUP OF CHILIAN HORSEMEN. 


pen of a poet fitly to describe;. nights when the heavens are 
without a cloud and the moon unites in great bands of light 
the earth and the sky above. Then we join in the promenade 
along the Malakon and watch the gayly dressed, bejewelled 
sefioritas as they pass and repass in slow procession, casting 
coquettish glances upon the handsome sejfiores, who stand twirl- 
ing their mustaches with an air of conscious superiority, and 
looking with seeming indifference-upon these feminine charmers. 
The pulsations of dreamy music played by the native band throb 
in unison with the beat of the waves upon the beach below, 
and the heart of the romancer is content. What more could be 
desired than moonlight music, the murmur of the sea, and the 
vision of beautiful women ? 

During Mardigras and the last three days preceding Lent 
these light-hearted people hold high carnival, but the stranger is 
wise who remains in-doors far from the “madding crowd.” He 
will be pelted with small flower bags, deluged with wax water- 
balls, and made the victim of practical jokes that will cause him 
to long earnestly for his “ain fireside” and the calmer amuse- 
ments of his more staid compatriots. 
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Winter is approaching; we leave Callao for the south. On 
the steamer is a lady going to Valparaiso, who with her family 
forms a not unimportant part. of ‘the ship’s personnel. There is 
the English governess -and her two charges, the German maid 
and two little boys, and the Indian nurse: with the baby, whose 
retinue causes the nursery jingle, the “ House. that Jack built, 4 

“to haunt. my brain. For prominent in her small ‘majesty’s suite 
comes the cow to furnish milk. during the. journey, next . the 
calf, as large as its mother, as society for the cow (there i isa 
popular belief that deprived of its calf the cow refuses its milk) ; 

next the Indian man to care for the cow, and’ lastly his wife 
and three children to console him for his enforced separation 
from home, ‘and his perilous venture into. the land of the hated 
and feared “ Chilenos,” 

The lady tells me she has made the trip several. times, and 
finds it hard to keep the milk from the depredations. of the 
third-class passengers. When I see how more like cattle than 
human beings they are accommodated I cannot wonder they take 
advantage of everything chance sends their way. They sleep on 
deck, men, women, and children, on the bare boards or the 
blankets brought from their homes; only prevented from rolling 
over the ship’s side by a rude wooden barrier, divided into pen- 
like sections. _When it. storms they herd below with the 
cattle. 

These coast steamers carry, in addition to the fruit, and 
vegetables of the country, quantities of life stock. When meat 
is needed on the journey, an animal is led to an open space on 
the under deck and there slaughtered. This usually takes. place 
at night. My .first knowledge of the. fact was when a little 
Peruvian religious, who had attached herself to our. party, ran 
trembling to my state-room. Her meditative contemplation of 
the serene beauty of the southern heavens had been. rudely dis- 
turbed. ' 

South from Callao we pass the Chincha Islands.. They rise 
from the sea in precipitous cliffs, worn into countless caves 
and hollows, which form convenient. resting places,for. the sea 
fowl. Their great source of wealth is the guano. beds. The 
guano is deposited here by the sea birds, and as rain never 
falls there is no moisture to wash the substance away. Mixed 
with their deposits are the decomposed. bodies. and. eggs, and 
the bodies of seals. When about to die the seals climb upon 
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the highest places on the rocks, and it is safe to say millions 
have died on these islands. 

The ancient Peruvians knew the value of guano, and the 
laws of the Incas forbade under pain of death any one to land 
on these islands during breeding time, and the same penalty 
was attached to killing the birds at any time. The guano 
deposits were first made known to Europe by Baron Von 
_ Humboldt,.when he found the islands covered with a deposit to 
the depth of fifty feet. The long ages passed in its. formation 
may be realized when we learn that during the three centuries 
following the coming of the Spaniards the growth was.only a 
fraction of an inch. 

We are now almost constantly in sight of the coast, some- 
times. hugging it closely.. The seaboard of Peru is a long, arid 
waste, intersected at intervals by narrow green river valleys, fer- 
tilized by short rivers, made of the melting snow of the gigantic 
Cordilleras, The winter mists have caused the growth of the 
little verdure and the hills are covered with a tender green, soon 
to disappear under the summer sun. We pass a short distance 
from Arequipa (Place of Rest), a: little city in one of these 
river valleys lying on the edge’ of the desert—a spot of living 
green in the midst of the arid waste. It is interesting to know 
that Arequipa was a station under the Inca government before 
the city was founded by Pizarro, in. 1540. 

As we pass south of Coquimbo we reach a well-wooded 
country that the inhabitants call the “Garden of the New 
World.” Its most important port is Valparaiso. Near the coast 
are the interesting islands Masa Fuera, Masa Terra, and Juan 
Fernandez. _ It was upon the last named that Alexander Selkirk, 
a Scottish sailor, having quarreled with his captain, was left to 
die. The. account of his years of solitary life until rescued by 
an English, ship is known and loved by every school-boy, under 
the title Adventures of Robinson. Crusoe... A tablet with the 
words “ Selkirk’s Lookout” points out the place where he spent 
long hours.watching for the vessel that would restore him to 
friends and country. 

We are within a few days’ sail of Valparaiso, and have 
already begun anticipations of a pleasant stay in the “Vale of 
Paradise,” when we are overtaken by a “ Norther,” one of. those 
terrible winter storms that so devastate the coast. We come in 
sight of the city; we see its lights gleam through the heavy 
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mists; we note the waves as they swell and break over the 
‘ high buildings of the Malakon; the vessels in the harbor un- 
loosed from their anchors, carrying full steam ready to put to 
sea should the danger become more imminent, and we retrace 
our way into the open ocean. And for three days we toss on 
its bosom, as far removed from human succor as was ever the 








THE LONG BRANCH OF CHILE. 


ark in the waters of the Deluge. No sound save the howling of 
the wind, the crash of the waves over the rocking vessel, and 
the plunging of the frightened animals on the lower deck;' no 
sight save the dreary gray of sky and water. But it ends hap- 
pily at last. The fogs lift, we near Valparaiso, and from among 
the breakers come out the tiny vessels that bob about on the 
water, until filled with eager passengers for the shore. 
Valparaiso, this city of vicissitudes, was founded by Saavedra 
in 1536; it was captured by Drake in 1587; was almost demol- 
ished by the Spanish fleet in 1866, and earthquakes and wash- 
outs are of such usual occurrence they hardly call for a com- 
ment in the local journals. When the winter season is past, 
cheerfully the city fathers repair streéts, rebuild houses, renew 
the destroyed telegraph wires and street-car tracks, always with 
the expectation of doing the same thing the following year. A 
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charming manner of thinking that next year one must do what 
one. has :done is-not uncommon to the South American mind. 

Valparaiso has been compared to Gibraltar nestling at the 
base. of its famous rock. Along the narrow beach, and up and 
over the sides ofthe rugged hills, climb the houses, the front 
of one abutting upon the: rear of the other, so close that from 
his third-story back. window one neighbor may step to another’s 
front door. There are theatres and churches, schools and hos- 
pitals, great warehouses, a custom-house and government palace, 
and a large and increasing commerce, destined to become more 
important as time goes on. 

I pass a short season in Vina del Mar, a suburb of Val- 
paraiso, the Long Branch of Chile. What a smiling country 
this is.in which the wealth of Chile builds its summer home. 
And ‘surely there, was never beach so beautiful in its savage 
grandeur as the “Playa,” or Vina. Our home at the foot of 
the mountains is. surrounded by a garden of palms and flowers. 
Before us. lies a fertile valley, watered’ by a tiny stream along 
. whose banks-spring, up dwellings that remind me, as on bright 
mornings from the. heights of the hills I look down upon the 
scene below, of huge water-lilies lying amid the green. 

Our house, a pretty one-story building, is modelled after the 
White House in Washington. It has wide porticoes and marble 
colonnades; but, as in many Chilian houses, in the centre are 
dark: rooms, whose: only means of lighting are from the corridors. 
Toone of these I have been assigned. For greater convenience 
a window has been. opened in the roof, and often do I sleep 
with the rays of the southern moon shining full upon me. 
When I find the light annoying I improvise a tent by raising 
my umbrella, and with some imagination I might fancy myself 
one of our country’s “brave defenders” waiting for the morning 
bugle call. fe 

From Valparaiso to the Horn there is little to distinguish the 
route, beyond the savage beauty of its scenery ; little of historic 
interest save the momentous records of troublesome times; few 
castles, except: Lota, built by Cousino, on the cragged heights 
overlooking the sea. -The little town of Lota lies at its feet, 
rich in coal deposits, from whose mines Cousino drew his wealth, 
leaving) to his widow $1,000,000 a year. 

Along the stretch of seaboard from Panama to the Horn 
are found varieties of aboriginal humanity, as different in their 
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characteristics as are the variations of the climate. From the 
eternal summer of Panama, where the dark-skinned natives lead 
lives of indolence and ease, we pass to the civilized Peruvians, 
living amid the ruins of former grandeur and the pathos of a 
tragic past, unforgotten by the intelligent Arancanac of Chile. 
Finally, in the land of unending winter, we meet the Giants of 
Patagonia, kindly, impulsive children of nature, good friends and 
good enemies. 

As we near the land of eternal snow more impressive be- 
comes the mysterious grandeur of the scenery. The atmosphere 
seems blacker here than elsewhere. Looking from the ship’s 
distance the jagged cliffs seem to rise sheer from the water’s edge. 
Against their crests bank masses of clouds, often assuming fantastic 
shapes as of Gothic tutrets of old church and castle gleaming 
through the gathering twilight, and tinted with many colors, 
as the clouds part giving glimpses of higher snow-fields in 
the distance. We seem to be moving onward beyond the confines 
of the world. We are in the Straits of Magellan, and are 
advancing so slowly through the dangerous pass that the great 
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vessel is hardly moving. Hé6w necessary this caution the black 
spars tell us as they rise above the clear waters. They mark the 
spot where some noble vessel was lost, too near, alas! the 
treacherous coast. re 

The first faint streaks of dawn herald the approaching day 
as we reach Puntas Arenas, the one time penal colony of Chile, 
the most southern city in the world. Every type of humanity 
is here represented, and every language. Its broad, rough, partly 
paved streets, and houses green and white, with gray shingle 
roofs, lie in the centre of a gently sloping plain, which rises 
north to a little hill over which run flocks of mountain sheep, 
the largest, it is said, in the world. At dawn come the traders 
—tall, symmetrically formed men, dressed in ponchos of guanaco 
skin, boots of puma—bringing gold-dust, silver ore, snake-skins, 
turtle-shells, rugs of seal, and the young ostrich breasts. 

Who does not wish to carry to absent friends a souvenir of 
this distant land? So soon the bargaining is concluded, trader 
and traveller are equally content, and as the sun’s pale beams 
give something more of color and life to the gray landscape we 
bid a final “ Adieu” to Chile, as we move on our way home- 


ward. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL CATECHIST. 


BY ELLA M. BAIRD. 


MsUESTION the lesson into the child’s mind and 
then question it out again” has come to .us 
from that prince of catechists, Socrates. 

{ Our thought to-day turns to the little child 
Manan ‘ with his own ceaseless questions: ‘“‘Who made 
this?” ‘How did he do it?” “What for?” The endless 
Who, How, and Why. 
How shall we answer these questions and keep alive the 
interest, the desire to know, and stimulate the emotional and 
spiritual nature until knowledge becomes principle, principle is 
lifted into the plane of action and habit, and a moral and reli- 
gious life becomes the structure of which the catechist has helped 
to lay the foundation. 


‘In a recent number of the Ave Maria a Catholic bishop 
writes: ‘‘ The fundamental doctrines of the Catholic Church are 


few, simple, and definite. Granted a highly educated and zealous 
priesthood, with a sufficiency of devoted assistants, and classes 
of children ready to learn, there appears to be no ground for 
discussion of methods, or "a ES of failure.” The writer 
says, “appears to’ be’ no ground,” etc., and then adds: “The 
question of’ an’ éfficient religious sits for our children has 
risen to the dinfensiéns: of a new science, Catechetics.” We 
read ‘this ‘phrase with’ delight— —‘‘A new science, Catechetics.” 
; As: art precedes ‘science, as the science of any subject can 
only tell us how the aftist reached his ends, that others may 
follow, though imperfectly, the paths which he has trod, even 
: so must he who ° would: be a successful catechist know the rules 
_ of his*science whith‘ have’ been laid down by older and better 
catechists ; for this new ‘science counts among its scientists the 
great teachers ‘of‘the church in all the ages. 

We'take it for granted that the teacher always knows the 
subject-matter of the lesson. What does he know of methods 
of instruction? What power has he to arouse interest, to stimu- 
late into activity? Has he adaptability? Does he know that a 
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knowledge .of doctrine is not the only prerequisite of a success- 
ful catechist? Is his zeal tempered with judgment? Is he old 
enough to have common sense, young enough to be sympa- 
thetic? Has he sufficient education and training to be a teacher, 
sufficient spirituality and religion to be a religious teacher? In 
other words, does he love God, the child, humanity, and the 
work? For without these all else availeth little. Subject-matter 
and methods of instruction are the letter, it is true, and neces- 
sary they are; but love is the spirit that giveth life. 

Is it not true that “the highly educated and zealous priest” 
is too often unable to give to his Sunday-school his personal 
attention for more than a few minutes each week, save during 
the special time of preparation for First Communion and Con- 
firmation? Is it not equally true that the “sufficiency of 
devoted assistants” are, the religious orders excepted, but raw 
material whose devotion is their only recommendation and who, 
at best, can but teach as they themselves were taught, by ask- 
ing questions from a catechism and insisting on answers learned 
by rote? This training of memory is far removed from a train- 
ing of heart and conscience. Knowledge is not power, though 
it makes for power, either for good or evil. Knowledge of God 
which is doctrine; faith and love following that sublime knowl- 
edge are necessary to establish habits of right action, the 
ultimate aim of teaching. 

To have a new science there must first be new scientists. With 
the best of dispositions the amateur is but a poor substitute for 
the professional. 

Yet many children receive only the teaching of amateurs 
during their entire Sunday-school life; by Sunday-school we 
mean the religious school, the school where Christian Doctrine 
is taught, whether it be for one day or seven days in the week. 
The “leakage” in the church, the loss to it of so many Catho- 
lic boys and girls, may be too often traced to unskilful teaching. 

The successful professional teacher prepares his daily lesson 
with diligent care. Nature, art, music, and literature are drawn 
upon to furnish illustrative material. He must not only appeal 
to the intellect but to the emotional nature as well, for his 
psychology has taught him that emotion is an aid to memury 
as well as a means of growth. He succeeds because he cannot 
afford to fail; success is the price of material comfort. 

VOL. LXXIV.—39 
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The little child becomes ill. The physician prefers the 
trained nurse to the loving, devoted, but inexperienced mother ; 
the child’s physical life is at stake and the mother yields her 
place to the trained stranger. Time was when any one who 
knew books might enter the school-room and draw a salary as 
a teacher; to-day the civil law bars the school-room door to 
the untrained teacher. Time was when every summer saw hun- 
dreds of little ones, whose lives might easily have been saved, 
laid in early graves. To-day science sends the city physician or 
trained nurse to teach the young and ignorant mother to steril- 
ize the milk, to care for the sick, to isolate the contagious cases 
—in fact, to save the community, to protect humanity. 

Our horizon has widened, and we recognize that the trained 
catechist is as necessary in the Sunday-school as the trained 
teacher in the school-room, or the trained nurse at the bedside. 
As much more necessary as spiritual welfare is more than 
material welfare. 

Simple faith, learned at the mother’s knee, beautiful, holy, 
necessary, as it was and is, is not meeting all the demands of 
our age and time. 

The child to-day must go out fortified with a living, loving, 
intellectual faith. He is not facing persecution, exile, or death; 
but a danger graver than any of these, the fatal disease of un- 
belief which permeates a compulsory education system, and is 
exhaled by pulpit and press, by college president and business 
man, by the shopmate at the counter and the laborer in the 
street; a danger as grave as it is insidious. 

In the intellectual world we count that teacher successful 
whose students pass the yearly examinations and who show in 
future years that they built upon a firm foundation. 

In the spiritual world he is the successful catechist whose 
children carry from the Sunday-school the germs of knowledge 
that have reached the heart and the conscience as well as the 
intellect, and that have created the desire to know more in 
order to behave better. “It is not’so much that children should 
know what they do not know, as that they should behave as 
they do not behave.” 

The knowledge, of course, is necessary, and the catechisms 
are not all at fault. We must know the nomenclature of our 
subject. What then? Simply this: the successful catechist goes 
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before his class prepared ‘to question the lesson into the child’s 
mind and then to question it out again.” 

It is better that the child should not have studied the lesson 
first; then there is no dislike of hard words, no feeling that a 
task must be accomplished; let the teacher develop, step by 
step, the new ideas in the lesson, give new words when needed, 
not before; bring to the lesson the picture that will illustrate 
some portion of the great truth he is to teach, the poem whose 
rhyme will help to keep it in memory, the quotation from 
Gospel or Epistle or Psalm or Prophesy, that will make that 
truth a living thing to the eager heart, the open eye, the will- 
ing, earnest mind, and then crystallize the whole in the catechism 
question and answer; then and not till:then let the child study 
the lesson; study it in class with the teacher’s aid, study it 
again at home with the parents’ aid. It is of small moment to 
the catechist whether the parent aids the child or the child aids 
the parent, but it is of great moment that a mutual sympathy 
exists, and that parent and child aid each other in that 
divine science that leads to the service of Divinity. The next 
Sunday a few moments will suffice to hear the lesson that was 
learned on the previous Sunday, and then comes the preparation 
of the new lesson as before. Anybody can hear a lesson if a 
class can recite it; to teach a lesson, or rather to teach children 
so that they may learn a lesson, is a great accomplishment, 
possessed only by the favored few who have worked earnestly to 
achieve this power. 

This preparation by the teacher requires an expenditure of 
time, energy, and money, for the tools of a craft are a neces- 
sity, and it is plain to be seen that Heaven works no miracles 
for the Sunday-school funds. The time and energy must come 
from the worker. The working material, Bibles, Sunday-school 
papers, lesson helps, pictures, and books of reference should 
come from the funds of the church. 

Who is to instruct the teachers if they are not already trained ? 
That is a question for the clergy. But that preparation is 
necessary no priest, parent, nor teacher can doubt. The chil- 
dren are with us, to-day, willing and anxious to learn those 
fundamental doctrines which the good bishop says are “few, 
simple, and definite,” and he might well have added beautiful, 
holy, and attractive. What answer can we make these chil- 
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dren in later years if, lost to faith, they tell us, “we came to 
you for bread and received a stone”? 

And such the teaching of catechism becomes when it is 
simply a matter of memorizing doctrine. The imagination, the 
emotions, are factors that make for faith and are strongest in 
the earlier years. Countless boys and girls with tender hearts 
and willing minds will receive with joy this product of the new 
science, this last gift of the Holy Ghost—the successful Cate- 
chist. 


ETERNITY 


ees) end. No bounds. [Illimitably vast. 
Before the ‘faintest outlines of a sun 
Or moon, or world or star had first begun 
"To float in space, and give to time a past; 
Before a single ray of light was cast, 
When earth and air were one—ay, less than one, 
Were nothingness. Before e’en thought can run, 
There something was; else nothingness would last. 


And so ’twill be when centuries have trod 

The epoch-marking path and disappeared, 

And chaos wraps the universe in gloom ; 
When even memory has met its doom. 

Yet hope will live where faith has never feared, 
For then we’ll know eternity is God. 
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THE IDYLLS OF THE SOUTHLAND. 


BY REV. JOHN MARKS HANDLY, C.S.P. 


ENNYSON’S poetic art in his Idylls of the King 
consists chiefly in re-creating the world of the 
past. His magic touch has given semblance and 

, reality to the beings that lived when the race was 
young, and it has clothed with poetic sentiment 

the ruder passions of a yquthful people. 

In the early history of our own people it is evident to all 
what abundant material there is for a genius like unto Tenny- 
son’s to weave into poetry that will live and so perpetuate the 
throes of a nation’s birth. 

Never was there nor will there be ever again a natal folk- 
lore to compare with our own. You can imagine something 
like it if St. Paul had preached in Troy, and Telemachus had 
known the story of the Holy Grail. The fair-haired Northern 
peoples, at whose virtues Tacitus was amazed, had entered upon 
their Homeric period when Europe was suffused with the dawn 
of that splendid day whose noon-tide glory earned for the 
medizval time the title of the Age of Faith. The rugged - 
humanity of the North, its steadfast eyes accustomed to the 
glitter of the snow and ice, its nostrils familiar with the cold sea 
spray, its hardy limbs inured to the severities of winter, had 
learned from nature a sturdy morality to which Christianity 
merely added new motives and new names. At Jerusalem, at 
Antioch, at Corinth, at Rome, Christianity substituted the new 
for the old. On the Rhine and the Thames it directed and 
educated, building the new upon the old. Hence it came about 
that Merlin lived in Arthur’s court, and magic was brother to 
miracle in the people’s wonder-lore. The extermination of pagan 
ideas was not made the indispensable condition of upholding the 
Christ, but pagan ideas, ennobled and etherealized under the 
influence of Christianity, enjoyed a share in the unquestioning 
acceptance of the ideal which faith demands. 

It was a period of transition, a sweet childhood where 
prayers are said after an evening spent in fairy-land. Faith, 
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becoming logical and definite in its dealings with the maturing 
mind of the race, set up the boundary stones of revelation, and 
the rapt gaze of the new Christian peoples, fixed upon supernal 
beauty, did not heed the sorrowful passing of the friendly elfs 
and gnomes. But poetry could not forget this period. It was 
the rarest blending of fact and fable history ever spread before 
the entranced vision of the poet, for the fable gave form and 
color and splendor to the noblest phases of the universal destiny 
which is the one subject of true poetry; and the poet who 
entered upon this field had only to translate into modern 
thought and meter the legends of the past. 

There came a time, our own time, when fable and faith were 
alike forgotten, and every tender aspiration of the human heart 
was dessicated in the glaring heat of commercialism. The 
descendants of the Skalds and Vikings were neither V6lsiingen 
nor sons of God, but helpless chattels in a slave mart that made 
the enslavements of ancient Rome an episode by comparison. 

Then two inspired men began to sing over our old, old 
cradle-song. 


FIRST HOMAGE TO WAGNER. 


Irresistibly, my heart pays first homage to Richard Wagner. 
From Rheingold to Parsifal this master prophet, who has given 
to the world a new medium of spiritual teaching, blazes and 
thunders the great truths of Christian ethics and Christian revela- 
tion. The names and men and deeds -of the old half-pagan 
times are there, but the substance and the mighty conclusions 
of his themes are one with the eloquence of St. Peter at Pente- 
cost and with the pathos of St. Mary Magdalen at Simon’s banquet. 
He has appreciated to the fullest the beauty of his material. 
Nothing more mystic, more sense-satisfying, more truly pagan, 
more characteristically racial, than, for example, the fire charm 
that concludes the Walkyrie; but its delightful cadence, its ex- 
quisite preternaturalism, is none the less the final summing up of 
the great opera’s lesson—that the gods themselves cannot make 
right of wrong, and justice must triumph though the heavens 
fall. On the other hand, his instinct of the true Christian spirit 
is unerring. The cycle of his works is a progressive develop- 
ment of happiness. Every motive by which man is beguiled in 
his quest of peace is discussed in the setting of our folk-lore, 
and one by one the false motives are grandly, sadly dismissed, 
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as the fate of our forefathers is recalled. Slowly the Christian 
ideal presents itself, just as it was presented to the Northern 
peoples; one by one, again, its obstacles are analyzed and their 
falseness revealed, until the Holy Grail stands forth, majestic, 
dazzling, as the unimpeachable vindication of Parsifal’s simplicity, 
and the one true source of happiness. This progression is hope- 
ful and hope-inspiring. In every defeat there is the germ of 
new life, the promise of victory on some other battle-field, after 
the old mistakes have been corrected. Briinhilde sleeps, it is 
true; but Siegfried is coming. Tannhauser is shut in Venusberg 
for ever; but the staff is blooming—blooming for you and me. 
Parsifal is the virgin who alone can sing the new song of those 
that follow the Lamb; but, that we may not despair, the magni- 
ficent cycle closes with the crouching, repentant Magdalen find- 
ing at the foot of the Cross surcease of all her sorrows in a 
Saviour’s free forgiveness. 


TENNYSON SUFFERS BY COMPARISON. 


It is as if, in the dual mysticism of our race’s infancy, Wagner 
saw the Christian superseding the pagan, illuminating it, triumph- 
ing over it, as sunlight triumphs over moonlight, while Tennyson 
has lost his heart in mourning for the lordly shadows that the day 
dispelled. Both have revived the past, and both have made it 
better than it really was; for both are poets. But Wagner made it 
more supernatural, while Tennyson made it more genteel. Tenny- 
son has taken us up one by one and with a poet’s mastery has 
shown us the worth of the Arthurs around us, whom we fail to 
value as we should; shown us the charity we owe to our Lance- 
lots; shown us the worshipful beauty of our Enids—the abhorrent 
ugliness of this or that Etarre. He has given our lives the 
perspective of the misty landscape of fable, and has taught us 
how we may make our lives—not sublime but noble, with that 
nobility which our ancestors had before we became a race of 
shop-keepers. And this is good. This is the high and holy 
office of poetry, which Tennyson has exercised so admirably that 
we cannot easily overestimate our debt of gratitude to him. But 
in the end our Laureate is pagan, and the echoes. of his Idylls 
mingle with the wails of the water nymphs when Thramnos told 
them that the great Pan was dead. 

Wagner was a greater genius than Tennyson. He was not 
circumscribed by his age. He had more than the spirit of his 
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times—he was inspired with the spirit of eternity, and made for 
himself an age. Tennyson is Victorian—the crowning glory of 
the Victorian age, the standard by which the future will mea- 
sure that age, the strongest claim of that age upon immortality. 
And he has given us the Victorian version of the Arthurian 
age. 

THE VICTORIAN VERSION NOT THE TRUE ONE. 


I do not believe that this is the true version. A great deal of 
history—all the history between St. Augustine and Sir Thomas 
More—has to be unlearned and forgotten in order to give veri- 
similitude to the Passing of Arthur; and the Last Tournament 
is the groan of an old, sick, sin-weary race, at which the real 
actors would have listened with dismay. 

But the Victorian version of King Arthur is vastly impor- 
tant to us because it holds the mirror up to nature—not of the 
past, but of the present. And Tennyson, being a faultless 
artist, has been unflinchingly true to the spirit of the age he 
mirrored. 

It is far from being an unflattering picture. My heart leaped 
when I first read the Idylls of the King. Whatever England 
might be, whatever might be the truth concerning any other 
region where the Engiish-speaking peoples dwell, I knew that 
my country, my Southland, was worthy of those magnificent pages. 
And I will allow no maturer knowledge of men and women 
to shake me from my enthusiastic conviction that the noble 
characters and gentle manners and loyal chivalry of the Idylls 
of the King are to be found in the South, even though I am 
sometimes disappointed in my search for them. 

I have not been disappointed often. Arthur and Enid and 
fair Elaine—how lightly we mention them, when every one of 
those names is a tragedy !—I have known them, and better than 
they, in real life; and I have known a Galahad and a Perci- 
vale. The strong association existing in my mind between the 
society of the South and the Idylls of the King is not, however, 
mainly due to similarity of characters. It is because the South 
is governed powerfully by the same motives that wrought in 
Tennyson’s poem. Love, chivalrous love for woman dominating 
all and determining the relationships between man and man— 
this is the characteristic common to both. Arthur might have 
said of the men of the South what he said of his Round Table: 
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“To reverence their conscience as their King; 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it; 
honor his own word as if his God’s, 
lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they won her; for indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under Heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid,— 
Not only to keep down the base in man 
But teach high thought and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.” 


This description of Southern manhood, and, by reflection, of 
Southern womanhood, is so eminently true, that it might rea- 
sonably be claimed as the distinctive trait of Southern society. 
To deny this is to discredit the whole of Southern literature, the 
majority of our family traditions, and the most vivid memories 
of personal experience. 


REVERENCE FOR WOMEN. 


Our ideas of right and wrong are formulated for us by the 
women we love, and our love is the motive for conforming our 
lives to these ideas. A good woman exerts an influence at 
whose extent she herself would be appalled if she realized it, 
for her name is cherished and her opinion feared by hundreds 
of whose existence she may be unaware. A Southerner cares very 
little for money, or for fame, or for power, except as he can lay 
them as tokens of love at a woman’s feet. The woman is in a sense 
the mediator between the man and God. He expects her to say 
his prayers for him. He reveals his inner self to her. He feels 
purified from his uncleanness by the presence of her holiness, 
and her continued favor is forgiveness for his sins. Meantime, 
the Southerner unhesitatingly joins Arthur in the imputation of 
a general perfidy—the blasting of an entire knighthood—to the 
deeds of a Guinevere. Hence our ready sympathy with the 
Last Tournament, and all the unhappy depression that the story 
brings. As age gains wisdom from self and self reflected in 
other selves, youthful enthusiasm falters—and we say the world 
seemed fairer in the earlier time; youth was brighter, and those 
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who went before us better than we; we understand now the 
feelings of Lancelot as he sat on Arthur’s double-dragoned 
throne while : 
“The autumn wind blew, and yellowing leaf 

And gloom and gleam and shower and shorn plume 

Went down it, sighing weariedly as one 

Who sits and gazes on a faded fire 

When all the goodlier guests are passed away.” 


And we hear .oftener now the murmurings, “ All courtesy is 
dead—the glory of our Round Table is no more.” 

This steady progress. of depression is inevitable for all who 
derive their happiness from created things. Beauty fades, intel- 
lect betrays its limitations, honor yields to the tyranny of cir- 
cumstances, and we throw ourselves on our knees beside the 
heart-broken King to hear and approve his moanings: 


“T found God in the shining of the stars, 
I marked Him in the flowering of His fields, 
But in His ways with men I find Him not. 
I waged His wars, and now I pass and die. 
For I, being simple, thought to work His will, 
And have but stricken with the sword in vain. 
And all whereon I leaned in wife and friend 
Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 
Reels back into the beast, and is no more. 
My God, thou hast forgotten me in my death!” 


To this sad note is all the poem keyed. 

The Coming of Arthur, first poem of the-Cycle, is the com- 
ing of a summer day—mist-heralded, and through the slow 
yielding of the powers of darkness all the more sublime,—a day 
of soft glories, purpling everything, obliterating smallness, mak- 
ing of the dim world a royal realm—a day of false promises 
mated with mysteries, sad callings from the great deep. to the 
great deep whence he comes and whither he goes, and in his 
very dawning speaking of his swift approaching doom. Delight- 
ful love stories follow this, it is true—Gareth and Lynette. end- 
ing with that quaintest legend of modern love: 

“He that told the tale in older times 
Says that Sir Gareth wedded Lyonors, 
But he that told it later says, Lynette.” 
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And I hold that no better story was ever sung in hall, nor 
written on a fair white page for maiden eyes to read, than the 
story of Enid and Geraint. So far as humanity is naturally 
perfectible, it is perfected in these two, and, true to our 
Southern traditions, the whole wonder is wrought through the 
dauntless fidelity of a woman’s love. Here we have reached the 
highest standard of natural virtue, and we may well grow 
heartsick with regret for our race of Enids and of Enid-enno- 
bled Geraints that they tell us passed when the Old South died. 

Their story is a flood of golden sunshine let down for a brief 
hour through a rift in the cloud-veiled heaven. The wind sighs 
and the mists fall and nature mourns directly after the beautiful 
brothers self-slain for Vivien’s spite, and she, who poisoned all 
the court, beginning with these boys, ends with Merlin tricked, 
entrapped, entombed,—all the mystery of Arthur’s birth, all the 
magic of his greatness, all the reverence of wisdom and vener- 
able age, made the scorned toy of a wanton’s sin! 

Look about you now, in this world which is under the spell 
of Tennyson’s wonderful poetry! It has become a prison. The 
heart that seeks happiness struggles in vain, like a snared bird, 
for its freedom. To what purpose is the Lord of Astolat a 
loving father? to what purpose are Sir Torre and Sir Lavaine 
loyal brothers tenderly cherishing a peerless sister's peace? to 
what purpose is Elaine the lily maid, all womanly in her gentle 
devotion, all plaintive in her love of death and deathless love ? 
These be but one lone group of fair palm-trees in the desert of 
the whispering court, the gaunt desert of the queen’s jealous 
dishonor and Lancelot’s bitter perfidy. 

To what purpose is Pelleas faithful—faithful to all the duties 
and observances of knighthood, faithful amid all the pangs of 
unrequited love, faithful to his manliness in every test of man,— 
true knight, true lover, true image of God in man? His reward 
is the uttermost proof of Etarre’s baseness, and of Gawain, thrice 
base because of Etarre—his reward is madness and lonely death 
and despair. 

Guinevere is the crown of womanhood, and Guinevere is 
false. Lancelot is the prince of chivalry, and all the good in 
him twines round one poisonous sin. And there is not one 
noble deed or virtuous home or happy fireside in all Arthur’s 
realm that is not darkened by the shadow of the shameful bond 
between these two. For this reason Enid suffered, for this cause 


. 
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death claimed Elaine; these two made Vivien possible and gave 
countenance to Etarre. If they had not sinned, Gareth had not 
been scorned, Tristram had not dared to flout his betrayal of 
Isolt, nor Modred found courage to rebel. 

Truly it is a sad world which our poet is constructing for us. 

There is but one escape from the logical despair of hedonism, 
and behold how he masks it! Tennyson does not forget the 
supernatural. He cannot honestly, for he lives in a Christian 
age. But King Pellem’s devotions are the dotage of a feeble 
old man, beneath whose chapel-window Vivien is singing: 


“Old priest, who mumble worship in your quire, 
Old monk and nun, ye scorn the world’s desire, 
Yet in your frosty cells ye feel the fire: 


The fire of heaven is lord of all things good, 
And starve not thou this fire within thy blood— 
But follow Vivien through the fiery flood; 

The fire of heaven is not the flame of hell!” 


O Tennyson, Tennyson! wherefore art thou Tennyson? 
Who can write lyrics like to thine? and who can put them more 
ruthlessly—the best and sweetest of lyrics—into the mouth of 
Vivien ? 

“In love, if love be love, if love be ours, 
Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers: 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 


It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 


The little rift within the lover’s lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garner’d fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 


It is not worth the keeping—let it go: 
But shall it? Answer, darling; answer, no. 
And trust me not at all or all in all.” 


This is the very altar hymn of human love, the brightest 
jewel in all the wondrous wealth of the Idylls of the King, and 
it is Vivien’s song—the song of Merlin’s undoing. 
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Tennyson did not, could not, forget the supernatural; his 
soul was Eolian, ringing out in solemn cadences an interpreta- 
tion of every wandering wind; and we are a Christian race. 
What more reverently beautiful than the queenly penance of 
Guinevere? what more comforting than the assurance that 
Lancelot turned at last to Holy Church for peace? what more 
sublime than Arthur’s forgiveness? what more noble than the 
plea of the dying King for prayer: 


“Pray for my soul! More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of; wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those that call them friend ? 
For so the whole round world is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


Nevertheless, the treatment. of the poem is less Christian than 
pagan—a tragic paganism because measured at every moment 
by the standard of the Cross—measured and found wanting, 
yet fulfilling, in spite of it, Vivien’s prophecy : 


“This fire of heaven, 
This old sun-worship, boy, will rise again 
And beat the Cross to earth, and break the King 
And all his Table.” 


In this regard the most significant feature of the poem is 
the quest of the Holy Grail. It jis not the wily Vivien, it is 
not the treason of Modred, it is not the sin of Lancelot and 
' Guinevere—it is the Holy Grail that brings disruption and ruin 
to the Round Table. Arthur stands for Christ, is Christ’s 
champion in a disordered world; but when the supernatural 
destiny of all mankind is presented to him, he finds no limit for 
his denunciation of the quest: 


“Go—since your vows are sacred, being made. 
Yet—for ye know the cries of all my realm 
Pass through this hall—how often, O my knights, 
Your places being vacant at my side, 


. 
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This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while ye follow wandering fires, 
Lost in the quagmire! Many of you, yea, most, 
Return no more!” 


It is the wail of the Venusberg when Tannhauser sets out 
for Rome. And so the quest was regarded by all in that 
Christian court : 


“The knights and ladies wept, and rich and poor 
Wept, and the King himself could hardly speak 
For grief, and all in middle street the Queen, 
Who rode by Lancelot, wailed and shrieked aloud, 
This madness has come on us for our sins!” 


Are these vowed Knights riding to disgraceful  villany ? 
Are they for some base motive challenging a ruthless fiend? 
No; they are seeking, in penance, with purified hearts and 
straining eyes, tear-dimmed, to see the visions of a Galahad! 
Well indeed is it that the public wailing is led by the shame- 
less Queen! The British Laureate sympathizes with her, not 
with Galahad, and he makes us feel that after the invasion of 
the Holy Grail the honor and chivalry and dauntless spirit of 
the glorious Round Table are shattered; the Christian Knights, 
because they would draw nearer to Christ’s self, are broken, 
maddened, lost; and Galahad and Percivale fade from our 
sympathy as their visions fade—too ethereal, too vague and 
ghostly for our Christian world. Was the Holy Grail, then, the 
heavenly fire, the old sun-worship, of which Vivien prophesied ? 
Plainly, in Tennyson’s mind, it was. And, in this, Tennyson 
was true to the age in which he lived and to the people for 
whom he wrote. 

That Tennyson did not present the true conception of the 
supernatural follows from a study of the blameless King. 

The poet wishes us to make Arthur our Christian ideal. 
And a goodly picture he has drawn of the truth-worshipping, 
fearless, gentle, mild, and generous King. How instant in 
sympathy for youth and innocence! How strong and kindly 
with the erring! How quick to every high impulse of justice 
and of reverence! How sternly vindictive of right againsi 
wrong! How masterful over self, how patiently forgiving! 
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Taking Christ to be merely a man, no poet could invent a 
character more nobly imitative of Him. 

The disquieting conclusion of this study is that Arthur was 
a failure. He could not understand Galahad—he lacked the 
spiritual ardor of Percivale. He was merely a perfect natural 
man. He set up standards to which his fellows could not by 
natural means attain. He bound them by terrible vows they 
could not keep. He walked alone, blameless, in the midst of 
treacheries and sins which he could not prevent, to which his 
own calm faultlessness was an aggravation. His house were 
they who swore his vows, and even while they broke them owned 
him King. And his house was his doom. He perished at the 
hands of the people he had made. His large and comfortable 
words, the vast design and purpose of the King, the men he 
loved, the goodliest fellowship of famous knights whereof this 
world holds record, all perished with him in that last, dim, 
weird battle of the West. And he laid the blame on Guinevere! 
As Tennyson has created Arthur, we do not regret him. He 
is not Christian. He is pagan through and through. For the 
man Christ he imitated was in reality not a mere man—and if 
he had been merely man, He would have failed as Arthur did. 
Therefore .we are willing that Arthur should depart, crying, 
“Comfort thyself; what comfort is in me?” We are. willing 
that his kingly form should rest on the mystic barge by three 
queens tended, that he should say 


“ Farewell; I am going a long way 
With these thou see’st—if indeed I go— 
For all my mind is clouded with a doubt— 
To the island-valley of Avalon, 
Where falls not hail or rain or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, tair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea.” 


Willingly we leave him thus; for he is pagan, he belongs to 
the land of faéry, such as is the heaven he describes, and if he 
keeps his promise to return we will welcome him as a dear 
poetic fancy; but not as human, not as the champion of the 
Christ he claimed to be. 
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It may perhaps seem hypercritical to hold Tennyson “so 
strictly to account for his gorgeous melancholy. After all, might 
he not have been actuated by the deliberate theorizing of Edgar 
Allan Poe—that the greatest charm of poetry is hopeless grief 
for beauty dead and irrevocable? Poetry, let us say, is above 
the rule and square of logic and of fact. It appeals only to 
the emotions, not to the intellect; it has to do with beauty, 
not with truth. Say this to Poe, if you will—but imagine say- 
ing it to Lord Alfred Tennyson! 

The poet is the seer. His office is sacred. He is the in- 
spired teacher of his fellow-men. He is a welcome guest of the 
soul, and may influence the emotions, fashion the faith, of every 
confiding reader. He cannot escape his tremendous ethical 
responsibility. This is especially applicable to the author of the 
Idylls of the King. His subject-matter is the young loves of 
our race; his art is enhanced with all the ideals of our past 
and present national consciousness. He is like an elder brother 
telling us of our parents’ earlier years, reminding us of what we 
should be for the sake of those who gave us life. It is truly 
an awful responsibility, and with awe should we accuse him, if 
at all, of unworthiness. 

I am a great lover of Tennyson. He has been one of my 
purest enthusiasms from boyhood up. And I did not realize 
until I began to write this paper how much can be truly said 
in disparagement of him. Even now, although I write from 
conviction, I shrink from the conclusions.I must draw. For the 
melody of that majestic poem, echoing like the sweet resound- 
ing after-strains of a mighty harp rung grandly by a master- 
hand, reproves the temerity of a little soul who dares to lift a 
tuneless voice in criticism. The poem is so compact, so mar- 
vellously articulated, so complete in its artistic perfection, that 
it should be its own vindication. Its sweetness enamors me. 
Its noble beauty fascinates. Its matchless pentameters, ever 
ending in a plaintive sigh, draw my heart-beats into unison with 
its sad spirit of mourning for the immemorial past. Can I find 
courage to say that it has met a great issue, been called to 
answer a lofty question, and has failed ? 


SOUL-LONGINGS FOR THE SUPERNATURAL. 


What, then, would you have me change? the poet asks. 
You have not told the truth about the early times, I reply. 
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The people of Arthur’s age were not so hopeless, so enthralled 
with worldliness, so uncertain in their knowledge of the things 
of the soul, so weakly declining to the melancholy of pagan 
mysticism, as you have made them appear. They were passion- 
ate, fierce, sinful, it is true, for they had the excessive faults of 
a brave and masterful race; but they were fiercely passionate, 
too, in their devotion to. the Christ; repentance followed quickly 
on the heels of their misdeeds, and they were clothed round 
about with the awful splendor of the supernatural, to which 
they paid unquestioning homage; and ¢hzs it was which made 
them not a fabled, dying race; but the ancestors of a glorious 
people, than which no greater is on this earth to-day. 

But I am a poet, says the master, not a historian. I am 
not seeking to do justice to Arthur. I have lifted up a won- 
drous fable of beauty to mirror the wisdom and virtues of my 
own age. And is there any poem of our age that is comparable 
with its pathos? is there any more sad, sweet appeal to the ten- 
derest sympathies and yearnings and regrets of the modern heart ? 

True, true! I cry; oh, most irresistibly true! But wilt thou 
leave us so, thou greatest poet of our age? Thou art a seer. 
Hast thou no further message—no promise of a better way? 
Shall Elaine have no consolation? Is there no wholesome solace 
for the rage of Pelleas? Are our Merlins to be always the 
prey of the wily Vivien? Are our Lancelots and Guineveres 
to flourish, to poison the universal world, to overshadow our 
noblest and best, to remain for ever Lancelot and Guinevere? 
And will the Arthurs among us, whom with all our hearts we 
gladly welcome ‘as our kings—will they continue to cry down 
our heavenly aspirations with the scornful words: 

“What are ye? Galahads? No; nor Percivales?” 
Are courtliness and courtesy, and faith in vows, and hardihood 
on the field—are these the sum of human greatness? Must 
our Arthurs find a woman in her womanhood as great as he in 
his manhood before he can hope to change the world? Are all 
the King’s great purposes—even his own home’s betterment—to 
be frustrated by:that woman’s sin? Does it all depend upon a 
woman, then? We have heard of old that we are called to be 
the sons of God—and thou hast made us faithless courtiers. 
Where are the promises of the Christ? And why should it be 
folly for us to go in quest of the Holy Grail? When we come 
to die—even were we Arthurs—hast thou no more of promise 
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than Arthur’s faltering—‘“‘I am going a long way—if indeed } 
go—for all my mind is clouded with a doubt”? Thow hast up- 
held before us for imitation merely natural lives, and thou dost 
offer to blameless souls only the island-valley of Avalon—the 
Red Indian’s happy hunting grounds. But if we have lived the 
natural life blindly, as lived Gawain, shall our ghosts be blown 
for ever along the wandering wind, shrilling, ‘“ Hollow, hollow 
all delight”? Is it thus that men made in the image of God 
shall live and die? 

I am not a theologian, the Poet answers. 

But Wagner—he is poet and theologian too—he has not left 
us unsatisfied with vague soul-longings for the supernatural to 
which God has destined us! 

I—I—tthe Laureate is about to dismiss me—I am true to my 
age ! 

And thou dost leave us with only this for answer to the 
problems of our age? 

Slowly the Laureate replies from his funeral barge— 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfils Himself in many ways; 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world, 
Comfort thyself—what comfort is in me?” 








ELIZA ALLEN STARR.* 


BY WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL. 


HE recent decease of Miss Starr,més- removed 

from American Catholic life a woman eminent as 

a poet, a writer, and a teacher of art. Though 

Miss Starr came of Puritan ancestry, yet she 

early passed beyond the Puritan’s narrowness of 

vision, while she retained his independence of character, his con- 
scientiousness, and his loyalty to personal conviction in the face 
of popular disapproval. She abandoned the Unitarian teaching of 
her childhood at the age of twenty-six and embraced the Catho- 
lic faith. ‘For a New-Englander to take such a step in the 
middle of the century just passed meant to encounter social dis- 
trust and to experience personal humiliation, however much the 
soul might be sustained by the consciousness of right action and 
the consolations of religion. Yet when she became a Catholic 
she accepted the truths of Catholicity with a joy and an enthu- 
siasm that never abated throughout her life. Her artistic tem- 
perament and tastes found in Christian art a new field for their 
*Born in Deerfield, Mass., August 29, 1824; died at Durand, IIl., September 7, 1901, at the 


home of her brother. The interiors of St. Joseph's Cottage illustrating this sketch are from 
photographs taken by Miss Edith E. Allen, a cousin of Miss Starr, 
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exercise. / She found her life mission in setting forth the mani- 
fold beauties and sublime perfections of the masters and master- 
pieces of religious art. 

‘She perceived among Catholics far too slight an acquaintance 
with and appreciation of the great heritage which is theirs; 
among non-Catholics a greater appreciation of its, artistic beauties, 
but a blindness to its meaning. She brought to the study of 
her subject an entire sympathy with the ideals which it is de- 
signed to portray; and this sympathy enabled her to enter into 
its spirit, to interpret its meaning, and to proclaim its message 
to the world in a way that the mere art critic without personal 
appreciation of the inner spiritual life of faith can never do. 
Not that Christian art is anywise independent of the purely 
natural and empirical rules of technique and the education of 
the senses. But the Christian artist, unlike the pagan, makes 
the art of expressing and presenting the beautiful not an end 
in itself but a means of representing the truths of revelation and 
the ideals of Christian character. Beauty as a reflection of one 
of God’s attributes or perfections is indeed an end in itself, is 
“its own excuse for being.” But the mission of Christian art 
is to present the beauty of a character made like unto God’s, 
as exemplified in the saints, in the Blessed Virgin, in the human 
mature of the Incarnate Word. It has thus a religious mission 
in the world which raises it above the sphere of “art for art’s 
sake.” 

We dwell upon this point because it was just in the inti- 
mate union of artistic genius and interior piety that Miss Starr’s 
strength lay for the accomplishment of her life-work. Without 
her natural powers, her careful training, her deep study, she 
would have failed to apprehend the perfection of Christian art 
as an instrument; without her living faith she would have failed 
to receive fully and impart its message? 

Miss Starr’s early life was not, indeed, confined to Christian 
art, nor were her writings; yet it is that which gives a certain 
unity to her varied activities, and the large share of attention 
which it received from her in the last twenty-five years of her 
life shows the importance that she attached to it. 

She began to give lectures upon art to ladies in Chicago about 
1878, and delivered them regularly from that time on, at her own 
house and elsewhere, to friends untiring in their interest and 
attendance. She was much sought after and loved as a teacher 





ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 


ST. JOSEPH’s COTTAGE BECAME A VERITABLE ART MUSEUM. 


of drawing and painting, and has left many examples also of her 
own skill and delicacy of touch.’ The excellence of the class- 
work done in her studio is attested by the presentation to her, 
by the World’s Fair judges, of the only “ gold medal” bestowed 
upon any art exhibitor. The medal is of bronze, and the design, 
by St. Gaudens, represents the Landing of Columbus.]} 

In 1875 Miss Starr visited Europe in company with her 
nephew, William W. Starr, the gifted sculptor. She spent a year 
in Rome, and visited other scenes associated with the memory of 
saintly deeds that she afterwards described in Pilgrims and 
Shrines. 

| She began to collect photographs with which to illustrate her 
lectures, and St. Joseph’s Cottage became a veritable art museum. 
Some series of the reproductions of a single master or collec- 
tion were to be obtained and completed only by diligent search 
of European art stores and by patient waiting. The finest of 
her pictures she had framed and hung upon her walls; and 
there was precious little wall-space left in her tiny home. 

Her bedroom was as expressive of her piety as her parlor 
and studio were of her art. Built into the east wall is a 
deep relief of the death of St. Joseph, the patron of her 
home. Below it burned night and day a tiny wick floating 
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in olive oil. Above her oratory hung a_ beautiful crucifix 
and a crown of thorns; ‘relics, rosaries, and prayer-books 
aided her in her devotions. Every day she recited her office, 
like the nun that she was in all that pertained to the in- 
terior life. For years she received holy Communion daily at 
Mass. Nor was hers a piety merely of externals. No beggar 
ever left her door without a pittance; it mattered. not that he 


might perhaps be unworthy and would spend his coin for a> 


drink at the next saloon that he passed. Her thought was,’ he 
isin need and should be aided. 

Charitable and educational enterprises received more than 
moral support from her. Prelate and priest found in her a 
ready supporter of their enterprises; her pen and her influence 
often -outweighed the material contribution that they might re- 
ceive from others more blessed than she with worldly goods. 

Miss Starr strenuously upheld the moral and _ intellectual 
elevation of woman. A short time before her death she gave 
the use of her auditorium to the promoters of Trinity College 
for the higher education of women, as she had given it for 
many another similar movement. Though a public lecturer her- 
self, she never lost a single trait of her womanliness. She 
lectured at the centres of culture in the East and West, at the 
Catholic Summer-Schools and at the Winter-School,' and her 
visits to convents were eagerly awaited by sisters and pupils. 
Yet she was no advocate of woman invading man’s traditional 
sphere of public administration. She would have woman enter no 
sphere of activity that would tend to keep her from the family 
circle and the home, or would impair Christian motherhood. 

“She was crucified to her pen,” was remarked of her at her 
funeral ; and indeed when she was not teaching or lecturing she 
was writing. On her bed of pain she called for her pen, and 
when the feeble fingers could no longer ned it, she dictated 


her thought to others. Mf 
Poetry, art, and the saints were the topics that most engaged 


her pen. [Beauty was, indeed, the desire of her soul wherever. 


it was to be found. The more delicate moods and sentiments 
of the soul find beautiful expression in poetry; the truths and 
lessons of religion in Christian. art; the beauty of Christian 
character in the lives of: the saints.. In this varied expression of 
the beautiful is seen the underlying unity of her work. 

This is not the place to analyze or to appraise her writings. 
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They are too well known to need either the. one or the other.* 
It may,. be of interest, however, to say a word as to her. manner 
of producing them. 

Miss Starr was in later years her own publisher. She en- 
gaged her printer, corrected her proofs, chose her paper and 
binding, and sold her books directly from her home. Nothing 
but the best work of a printer and binder would satisfy ‘her. 
Discovering upon one occasion an alarming number of broken 
types in a proof of one of her books that had been submitted 
to her, she promptly took the entire job out of the printer’s 
hands, paid him his price, and then had the work set up again 
by another, } 

Her Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin Mary and her Three 
Archangels in Art, (with their delicate half-tones, their uncut 
edges, and faultless typography} are a delight to all who value 
good taste in their religion as well as in other aspects of life. 
The Three Keys to the Camera della Segnatura is the crown of 
her life-work. (The result of years of research and of confer- 
ence with those best qualified to advise her, this work is pre- 
sented to the world in a garb befitting the sublimity of its sub- 
ject. One copy bound in white muslin, lettered in gold, was 
sent by the author to the Holy Father. His Holiness is said 
to have examined it at unusual length, and as a token of his 
high appreciation of Miss Starr’s work, he sent her an exquisite 
cameo of the Immaculate Conception. The Laetare medal was 
conferred upon her by Notre Dame University in 1885—and 
for the first time upon ’a woman—‘ a recognition of her ‘ser- 
vices to Catholic art and literature.” | Perhaps the most beauti- 
ful of her many medals is the Benedictine, with its solemn 
figure of St. Benedict, its cross-bars of blue upon a background 
of gold, and its mystic letters. This: was sent her from the 
monastery of Monte Cassino, near Naples, Italy. 

Visitors to her cottage always noticed the statue of St. 
Joseph, made by her nephew, William W. Starr, in Rome, which 
stood watch in the hallway. In the parlor stood two interest- 





*A complete bibliography of Miss Starr's writings is not at hand. A list of her books in 
the order of issue is as follows: Poems (1867); Patron Saints, first series (1871); second series 
(1881). Pilerims and Shrines (1883), two volumes; Songs of a Life-time (1887); Isabella of 
Castile (1889); Chrestmas-tide (1891); Christian Art in Our Own Age (1891); What We See 
(1891) [a book for children] ; Three Keys to the Camera della Segnatura of the Vatican (1895) . 
The Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin Mary (1898); The’ Three Archangels and the Guardian 
Angels in Art (1899). The above works can all be obtained—some in later and illustrated 
editions—from her sister, Mrs. C. W. W. Wellington, Durand, Ill. The Songs of a Life. 
time supersedes thé Poems, which is out of print. 
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ing pieces: in one corner the Starr chair, with its lion couch- 
ant bearing a star on his shoulder; in the other the Allen 
chair, with its double griffins supporting a yoke marked with a 
star and the Crusader’s Cross—heraldic emblems that belonged 
to her family. If 

the day were chilly, 

a cheerful fire of logs 

—logs in Chicago 

were her only luxury 


HER BEDROOM WAS AS 
EXPRESSIVE OF HER PIETY 
AS HER PAKLOR AND 
STUDIO WERE OF HER ART. 


—would blaze on the hearth-stone, which was brought from 
her native Deerfield by her sister. Above the fire-place are 
emblems designed by herself of the Deerfield massacre: a bow 
and arrow, a deer in field, and the pipe of peace. Hers was 
more than a merely local interest in that bloody tragedy, for 
her maternal great-grandfather, Samuel Allen, fell while defend- 
ing his family from the attack of the Indians on that occa- 
sion. A daughter was tomahawked, and a young boy of the 
family was carried a captive to Canada, to be ransomed many 
months later through the kindness of an Indian squaw. } 

Miss Starr’s services to art and religion have been recog- 
nized at home and abroad by prelate, priest, and layman. 
Some years ago a testimonial, accompanied by-a handsome 
purse, was presented to her, bearing the signatures of Catholics 
from all over the country. 

- Living a life of supreme piety, charitable in mind and hand, 
her private character was the theme of scarcely less eulogy 
among her large circle of friends. Protestants were accustomed 
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to ask whether she would not be canonized, and more than one 
of the clergy have expressed their decided conviction that she 
lived the life of a saint of God. No one ever heard her speak 
ill of any one, and if unpleasant facts about somebody would 
obtrude themselves, they were dropped from tongue and memory 
as quickly as possible. 

Free from trace of jealousy or selfishness, sympathetic for 
the joys and griefs of others, intensely devoted to her family 
and to all connected with her by ties of blood, hers was a soul 
that showed forth in practice the type of character that she 
loved to point to and dwell upon in her lives of the saints. 
It was certainly fitting that one who had lived “in the world 
but not of it” should be laid at rest in the habit of the 
Third Order of St. Dominic, made for her by the devoted 
Dominican Sisters. As her friends took their last farewell look 
upon that occasion, it seemed like a final manifestation at the 
hour of death of the invisible life she had always lived—the 
life of a saintly: religious. 7 

As we write these lines on the Feast of All Saints, we note 
that it is the anniversary of the day, thirty-two years ago, when 
she wrote the dedication of her first Patron Saints, “to the 
faithful youth of the Catholic Church in America, to whose in- 
terests I am proud to devote my life.” 








Miss STARR'S BIRTHPLACE AT DEERFIELD, .MASS. 
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THE NEW CRISIS IN IRISH AFFAIRS. 


BY JAMES MURPHY. 


HE old saying, that “England’s difficulty is Ire- 
land’s opportunity,” has hardly ever had more 
practical application than at the present hour. 
Not for many a long year has the government 
of Great Britain been so seriously concerned as 

it is now over the Irish problem. The increase of Britain’s 
troubles, the loss of men and money in South Africa, the de- 
cline in trade supremacy, and the constant menace of hostility 
on the part of the Continental powers have caused the Lord 
Salisbury government to again take to heart the question of 
placating the irreconcilable party in Ireland. 

The Marquis of Salisbury has been credited with a certain 
tendency to cynicism, and this defective quality was seldom 
more conspicuously exemplified than when he declared his in- 
tention of killing Home Rule by kindness. His lordship seemed 
to think that by spending money in the Emerald Isle he would 
induce its inhabitants to forget their grievances and to become 
more English than the English themselves.. 

The atrocious political and legislative crimes committed 
against Ireland during several centuries had been owned up to 
by Mr. Gladstone and others of the most conspicuous of British 
statesmen during the past twenty-five years. It was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone to concede to the Irish people at least a 
measure of that individual liberty that obtains in England, and 
also a certain measure of the freedom of the press, and, as far 
as was compatible with the existing judiciary in the country, to 
grant a due measure of legal and judicial right and indepen- 
dence. Mr. Gladstone was thwarted by the elevated class of the 
British people. The House of Lords voted down the measure 
of autonomy which the great Liberal statesman had succeeded 
in passing through the House of Commons, and, contrary to all 
precedent, the House of Lords was allowed to have the upper 
hand in the matter. 
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When the Marquis of: Salisbury came into power he arrived 
as the vigorous opponent of Home Rule, and as the advocate 
of a United Kingdom in which Ireland should still play a sub- 
servient and submissive rdé/e, but he was fortified at the same 
time with a policy which a large number of persons in England, 
who desired to see some of Ireland’s rights recognized, believed 
would be a solution of the more immediate grievances of that 
country. He would make minor reforms with a spirit of gran- 
diose largesse. 

It was well known, for instance, that the Catholic episcopate 
in Ireland forbade the attendance of Catholic students at Trinity 
College, Dublin, or at the Royal Colleges in Belfast, Galway, 
and Cork. This practically meant that the Catholic youth of 
Ireland was precluded from higher education. 

When Lord Salisbury arrived in power his nephew, Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, who for many years had been chief secretary of 
Ireland, came out with glowing promises in the matter of Irish 
Catholic education. He practically pledged his government to 
the establishment of a Catholic university, and thereby disarmed 
all complaint, at least temporarily, in the matter of one of Ire- 
land’s serious grievances. 

Other members of the government announced that money 
would be spent freely in Ireland. In what is known as “the 
congested districts” seed potatoes were to be annually dis- 
tributed amongst the peasants, and the macadamizing of roads 
and the building of light railways were also to form part of the 
plan to allow the free spending of money in Ireland, and the 
consequent abatement of the awful chronic famine that existed 
in a large section of the country where willing hands found no 
work to which they could turn, and where human life at cer- 
tain periods of the year was sustained with seaweed as sole 
food, 

Money unquestionably was spent on works of this kind, and 
grants of seed potatoes were annually made with a certain 
liberality in the middle western part of the country, but still 
there was no sign that that measure of kindness had been filled 
which would have the effect of killing the desire for Home 
Rule. Then the British government thought out a new scheme 
whereby a system of local government would be put in actua- 
tion in Ireland with the expectation that it would have the 
result of simulating Home Rule and making the people forget 
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their desire for autonomy. A Local Government Board was 
accordingly established, with County Councils subservient to it 
throughout the country. In practice this proved to be a very 
deficient form of Home Rule, and it left popular discontent 
practically at the point where it had previously been. 

In the meantime the British government was every hour be- 
coming more seriously involved by its South African troubles, 
and the existing parties in the British Parliament had fallen into 
a condition of political inefficiency. The Conservative followers 
of the government had grievances of their own, and the Liberal 
party, disrupted owing to a divergency of views among its 
members regarding the justification of the Boer War and the 
urgency of making reasonable terms of peace with the Boers, 
became practically disorganized. At this very time the dis- 
union that had existed in the Irish Parliamentary party between 
Parnellites and anti-Parnellites was smoothed over, and under 
the new leadership of Mr. John Redmond the party was reor- 
ganized as a working unit. More than this, some of the Union- 
ist members who sat in the House of Commons as representa- 
tives for Ireland—members, namely, who had been sent to St. 
Stephen’s from the Protestant counties in the North—began to 
show a yearning for co-operation with the Nationalist party. In 
fact, the two most capable and most influential Unionist mem- 
bers from Ireland, while desiring to remain firm in their advo- 
cacy of parliamentary union with England, openly sought for 
aid from the Nationalist party with regard to all other ques- 
tions that concerned Ireland. One of these was Mr. Plunkett, 
who was at the head of the Agricultural Department in Ireland, 
and the other was Mr. T. W. Russell, who held a post in the 
British cabinet, but who relinquished it in order to be inde- 
pendent in fighting for Irish rights. 

During the last session of Parliament the only energetic 
action revealed by any body of members within it was by the 
Irish party. The Conservatives were obliged to follow the Con- 
servative cabinet like sheep on all matters advocated by the 
cabinet, and the Liberal party had to forego freedom of action 
and freedom of criticism at the risk of being branded as traitors 
to their country at a time when their country was at war. The 
United Irish party was the real opposition party, and the vigor 
and the independence of its members obliged the British gov- 
ernment, more than once, ‘to make serious concessions, and 
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caused the press and public in Great Britain to cry out in alarm 
over the growing power of these turbulent members. 

Since the Parliamentary session ended the Irish party, far 
from remaining inactive, have caused the British government 
renewed and serious trouble. 

The imprisonment of Mr. P. A. McHugh, M.P. for the 
County of Sligo, permitted the party to raise a stir throughout 
the country that recalled some of the stormiest periods of the 
Irish agitation twenty years ago. Mr. McHugh’s imprisonment 
has been regarded as a flagrant and outrageous violence on the 
liberty of the press. He had denounced the British government’s 
policy of “jury-packing” in Ireland, and had received a sentence 
of six months in jail therefor. The case which evoked his 
criticism was remarkable in some of its circumstances. A poor 
countryman had been accused of wantonly maiming cattle. At 
his trial the government prosecutor refused to allow any Catho- 
lic to enter the jury-box. Dozens of men who were on the 
jury roll were peremptorily challenged, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that a dozen men, whose faith seemed to 
warrant the public prosecutor in believing that he would be 
certain of a conviction, could be found to fill the box. 

The man was tried and a palpable miscarriage of justice was 
committed. The presiding judge instructed for a verdict of 
guilty, and the jury accordingly brought in that verdict. The 
whole case had hinged upon the word of a local police sergeant. 
The defendant was sentenced to a term of years in jail. But 
Mr. McHugh brought the matter before the British Parliament, 
and there the chief secretary of Ireland frankly admitted that 
on causing an investigation to be made he had discovered that 
the man who had been sentenced to imprisonment was innocent, 
and that everything pointed to the police sergeant himself 
being the guilty party. Mr. McHugh published a vigorous 
article, in the newspaper which he conducts, on the subject of 
“jury-packing.” This was taken to be an offence against the 
majesty of the law in Ireland, and he was tried and sentenced 
to jail. 

His delivery from Kilmainham prison took the form of a 
veritable triumph. A banquet was given him in Dublin at 
which the lord mayor presided, a number of the most influential 
citizens were present, and a letter from the Most Rev. William 
J. Walsh, Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, was read. 
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In this letter the archbishop, after expressing his regrets at 
not being able to be present at the banquet given to Mr. 
McHugh, made the following interesting statement: 


“Let me, however, also say that I have long since lost faith 
in any mere expression or demonstration of protest as a means 
of obtaining the redress of any Irish grievance. In England 
public opinion tells. In Ireland it counts for little or nothing. 
I trust that the public men who will meet on Monday may be 
able, before separating, to sketch out the lines of something 
that can go before the country as a practically effective step 
towards putting an end, once for all, to the system of jury- 
packing in our courts—an abuse, as this discreditable system is, 
of legal forms directly subversive of any sentiment of respect in 
the minds of our people for the administration of justice, as it 
could not fail to be subversive of any sentiment in the mind of 
any one familiar, as they have long since become familiar, with 
what was said of it, in his capacity of judge, by an English 
landlord, now more than half a century ago—that if continued, 
as it has ever since been continued, it would turn trial by jury 
in Ireland into a ‘mockery, a delusion, and a snare!’” 


The iniquity of at least one feature of the outrage on 
justice systematically perpetrated in Ireland was thus brought 
before the public of the British nation, and was frankly adver- 
tised as a point on which the Irish people would henceforward 
agitate and fight. 

Shortly after this Mr. McHugh, with Mr. John Redmond and 
Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, set out on a mission to this country to 
seek co-operation for the Irish struggle. The progress of these 
three gentlemen from Dublin to Cork, where they embarked, 
was of a sensational character and was made the occasion of a 
great public demonstration. Mr. Redmond took the opportunity 
of making a national profession of faith, He declared that what 
the public was fighting for was no longer a redress of grievances 
of the agricultural class of Ireland, but was a determined battle 
for the emancipation of Ireland as a nation. Mr. Redmond’s 
utterances were couched in such vigorous terms that they 
evoked symptoms of considerable alarm in the British press. 

The visit of these three gentlemen to this country is so 
recent that it hardly needs comment, but it may have been 
noted that Mr. Redmond’s utterances were marked by a degree 
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of frankness that hitherto had not been forthcoming from one 
holding so responsible a position. It having been pointed out 
to Mr. Redmond that there were sections of Irishmen in this 


country who believed that the policy of seeking redress of Irish ° 


grievances by constitutional means was vain and futile, and that 
physical force was the only weapon that should be tried against 
the power of Great. Britain, Mr. Redmond cheerfully replied 
that he was by no means opposed tc the employment of force. 
Let those who advocated this policy and felt able to carry it 
out go ahead and do so, and they would have his utmost com- 
mendation. In his farewell address to the American public he 
said: “We have claimed that when Ireland speaks with one 
voice she is entitled to decide for herself, according to the cir- 
cumstances and the limitations of the moment, what is the best 
policy for her to pursue in her efforts for national self-govern- 
ment. We have no quarrel with Irishmen who desire to go 
further and who consider that our policy is insufficient. Every 
Irishman who desires to strike an effective blow against English 
government of Ireland has our best wishes, and we have come 
to America to ask sympathy and support for the present Irish 
movement, which is organized upon lines that the experience of 
the last twenty years has proved to have been wise and suc~ 
cessful.” 

The boldness of Mr. Redmond’s remarks, coming from a man 
whose Parliamentary conduct has always been associated with 
political prudence and foresight, reveals a notable amount of 
confidence, and there is some evidence that on the part of the 
British government the situation is regarded with no little 
diffidence. 

An insult and a challenge to the majesty of the British 
Empire which under different circumstances would hardly fail to 
awaken a degree of bitter trouble and retaliation was the elec- 
tion of Colonel Lynch for a Parliamentary constituency in Ire- 
land. Colonel Lynch had only recently returned to Europe 
from South Africa, where he had been in command of a brigade 
on the Boer side and had fought vigorously against the English 
troops. Of course the decisive action in the matter will only 
come in case Colonel Lynch presents himself at Westminster as 
the duly elected representative of a constituency. But in the 
meantime his Britannic Majesty’s government has glozed over 
the matter in a nonchalant and pacific spirit which is quite 
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remarkable and unprecedented. The cabinet has, so far, taken 
no action on the subject, though at one of its meetings it took 
up the question of proposing new rules of procedure for the 
House of Commons, and it has escaped nobody that these new 
rules of procedure are solely motived by the energy displayed 
during the last session by the Irish members, and are intended 
to be almost solely applied with regard to the Irish members. 

In previous years, instead of creating new rules of procedure, 
the British government had no compunction in applying unpar- 
liamentary violence to Irishmen who persisted in a policy of 
obstruction, and it is very significant of the existing condition 
of affairs that the same government should now seek new con- 
stitutional justification for any action that may be taken with 
the view to subduing the vigorous hostility of the Irish repre- 
sentatives during the Parliamentary sitting. 

The war by the British on the Boers has had a momentous 
influence in modifying the outlook of Irish political affairs. The 
war split up the English Liberal party into two sections, the 
Liberal Imperialists, with Jingo views and aspirations and eager- 
ness for unflinching prosecution of the war, and the so-called 
“ pro-Boer Liberals”—mostly Radicals—who had opposed the 
war at its inception and who through all its stages advocated 
immediate and honorable peace. The Irish party at all times 
were frankly and outspokenly pro-Boer. In the House of Com- 
mons they applauded the announcement of British defeats. 
The bitterest shafts of sarcasm were hurled by them at the 
government and the army. When the Under-Secretary for War 
was giving the House statistics on the number of horses and 
mules sent out, Mr. Tim Healy, with mock gravity, inquired if 
the minister could furnish him with statistics of the number of 
asses that the War Office had despatched to South Africa. Mr. 
John Redmond even went so far as to express a wish that the 
Boers would ultimately triumph. 

The result of this attitude by the Irish party was that the 
army of their enemies greatly increased. The Liberal Radicals, 
and some Liberal statesmen like Mr. John Morley, remained 
faithful in their advocacy of Ireland’s rights; but those some- 
what lukewarm friends of Ireland, the Liberal Imperialists, now 
became more bitter foes than the Conservatives themselves. 
Lord Rosebery, the foremost Liberal Imperialist of them all, in 
his speech at Chesterfield declared that the Liberal party was 
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now free altogether of its Irish alliance and its consequences. 
The Irishmen must now plough their furrow alone, or at least 
unaided by either of the great parliamentary parties in England, 
and henceforward the Irishmen could not hope to hold the 
balance of majority and power in the House of Commons. 

This consummation had, of :course, been long foreseen and 
discounted by the Irish representatives. They had become con- 
vinced that the lines on which .Parnell worked were unavailing. 
The policy of conducting themselves decorously and constitu- 
tionally in Parliament and of offering their votes to—and there- 
by putting in power—that one of the English parties which 
would make Ireland the best promises had been given a long 
trial. Sextons and Healys, and} McCarthys and O’Briens, and 
O’Connors and Redmonds acquired reputations as mellifluous 
orators in the process, but the great aspirations in Ireland’s 
cause were in no way furthered. The Irish people at home 
were beginning to be a little weary of making huge sacrifices in 
the patriotic cause and receiving little but brilliant oratory in 
return. Accordingly, when the period of strife among the Irish 
members was ended and the reunited party started out on a new 
campaign there was no surprise that they came forward with 
radically new proposals. The day of-ornate speeches and high- 
flown resolutions was admitted to be over. If the people desired 
freedom they must earn it. Nothing could be obtained from 
England with honeyed words and suppliant prayers; it must be 
wrung from her by aggressive: agitation. Redress for the 
farmers, relief for the laborers, the encouragement of native 
industries, the revival of the Gaelic literature and language— 
these were objects on which the Irish people were setting their 
minds, and of course they were matters to which only a native 
Parliament could devote sufficient and adequate attention. 

Mr. Redmond’s exposition on this subject, as contained in 
his farewell address to Americans, is worth reproducing: 


“The prospects of Ireland to-day are brighter than they 
have ever been. The ultimate policy of the Land League was 
‘The Land for the People,’ and to-day there is all over Ireland 
a movement to compel Irish landlords to sell the land to the 
occupying farmers upon fair and reasonable terms. This move- 
ment has at its back not merely the Nationalist farmers of the 
centre, south, and west of Ireland, but also all those Ulster 
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farmers who in the past have been bitterly opposed not only to 
Ireland’s demand for national self-government, but also to a 
radical land reform. 

“ With proper support it is almost a certainty that the imme- 
diate future will see a settlement of the Irish land question 
upon these lines, while in Connaught the breaking up of the 
large tracts of rich grazing lands, at present in the hands of a 
few individuals, is certain of early accomplishment. By the dis- 
tribution of this land among the poor cottiers on the mountains 
and the bogs of Connaught, the chronic famine and distress in 
that province will be stayed, and the tide of emigration from 
Ireland will be arrested. By thus making the people of Ireland 
secure, prosperous, and independent in their daily lives, the 
United Irish League will be working directly for the triumph of 
the National cause. 

“In addition to this the English Parliament, by universal 
consent, has broken down. It cannot perform one-twentieth part 
of the work which is .cast upon it, and all thoughtful English 
statesmen are to-day casting about for a remedy. The only 
possible remedy is the concession of national self-government to 
Ireland, and the present Irish National party of eighty men in 
the House of Commons are engaged in the task of making the 
government of their country by the present system troublesome, 
difficult, and dangerous to England. 

“One of the foremost items in the programme of the United 
Irish League is the promotion of the Gaelic revival movement. 
Being engaged in the great national work of rebuilding an Irish 
nation, and anxious to shape it on lines distinctly Irish, as well 
as being anxious to band together in this country by some 
well-defined solidifying bond the children of our race, we appeal 
to all Irishmen in America to use every means in their power 
to have the language and history of their country taught to the 
children, to use that language at meetings wherever possible, 
and to send their children by preference to schools where the 
Irish tongue and history are taught.” 


Mr. Redmond is quite candid in declaring that the policy of 
his party is agitation, that their task is to make the govern- 
ment of Ireland troublesome, difficult, and dangerous to Eng- 
land. And they are succeeding. Nationalist members of Par- 
liament and United Irish League speakers have been arrested. 
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Extra police have been drafted to points where disturbance is 
expected, the crimes act has spread over a number of counties, 
and announcement has been made that the King’s projected visit 
has been indefinitely postponed. The present season bids fair to 
be one of the stormiest that Ireland has experienced in fifty years, 

The concern of the British government in the matter is 
shown in its rather weak device of endeavoring to throw a 
sop to the Irish people. Semi-official statement is made of the 
early probable establishment of a Catholic university. Again, 
there is obviously an attempt to mitigate some of the existing 
evils in the administration of justice. A somewhat curious and 
quite significant incident occurred at the recent opening of the 
winter assizes at Waterford. Chief Baron Pallas, in his charge 
to the grand jury, expressed condemnation of the practice of 
judges on such occasions discoursing at large on the general 
condition of the country. “I feel strongly,” he said, “that in 
making such observations I am only conveying to you the 
views and opinions of others, and not my own.” He explained 
that the observations made were the observations of the police. 
It has been often, and on good authority, asserted that the 
police are in this matter only the mouthpiece of the Executive 
at Dublin Castle, and violent denunciations have frequently been 
forthcoming from the Irish members of Parliarhent against this 
system of using the highest judicial function of the country for 
purposes of intimidation, judges being made to harangue the 
public in solemn form and give a judicial imprimatur to bogus 
statistics of crime or of manufactured outrage, which could later 
be used with effect in the English Parliament and the English 
press as justifying wholesale coercion in Ireland. The fact that 
the Lord Chief Baron has now put himself on record as dis- 
countenancing it is interpreted as implying the early abolish- 
ment of one of the noxious and offensive little tyrannies that 
accompany the administration of English justice in Ireland. 

One of the most interesting developments in the Irish ques- 
tion is the attitude taken by leading parliamentary representa- 
tives of: the so-called ‘“‘loyal and Protestant” districts of the 
North of Ireland. Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr. Lonsdale frankly 
advocate compulsory sale of land to Irish tenants. Mr. Russell 
goes further, and declares that in the fight against the landlords 
the Unionists of the North should seek alliance with the Irish 
Nationalists. Mr. Russell is the most conspicuous and able of 
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the Unionist representatives, and some of his recent utterances 
reveal a remarkable change of heart and a new sense of patriot- 
ism that augurs well for Ireland’s prospects. Mr. Russell re- 
cently made a tour in the North and was enthusiastically greeted 
by the Protestant farmers. He declared that the day of acri- 
monious religious contention, of bitter strife of Orangeman 
against Catholic, was past. He appealed to his hearers to refuse 
to occupy themselves with those dead issues, but to make their 
concern with the living present and the future. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘I have recently been in the West, 
where I spent two months. What I saw there made me unut- 
terably sad. I asked a Frenchman who sat next me at dinner 
one night in Connemara what he thought of the country. His 
reply was graphic in the extreme. ‘Why, sir,’ he said, ‘it is 
for all the world as if one of Kitchener’s columns had cleared 
it.” A strong English Conservative, sitting on my left, said he 
and his wife had both been horrified by what they had that 
day seen, and he added that he would not like it to be thought 
that his Conservatism sanctioned such treatment of the people. 

“That very day I had driven through one of the most 
lovely glens in the whole country. The everlasting hills were 
on each side of us. The river, swollen by heavy rains, rushed 
over stones and boulders. Away on the side of the mountains, 
and far up too, there were everywhere traces of old cultivation, 
Here and there were ruined homesteads, telling their own tale. 
For miles we drove and passed no living thing save black Angus 
cattle and the most lithe and graceful sheep we ever saw. And 
at the mouth of the glen stood two shepherds’ cottages. I asked 
the driver of our car if people had once occupied these parts. 
‘Ay, plenty of them,’ was his grim reply. The landlord had 
made a solitude and called it peace. Where are these people 
now? They are scattered over the world; driven forth by evil 
laws and rankling injustice to make room for sheep and cattle. 
And wherever they are they treasure up their sorrows, and 
they are the enemies of England. 

“And I have gone into other regions where there is no 
beauty, where there are no babbling streams. I have gone into 
the slums of Ireland’s great cities. I have seen what life is to 
tens of thousands of men, women, and children for whom Christ 
died. I have seen drink-cursed homes. I have heard the cry 
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of hunger and seen the famine look in the pinched faces of little 
children. Gentlemen, it is all utterly wrong. It is not the will 
of God that these things should be.” 


The sympathy of the Unionist member and of his . Ulster 
audience for the sufferings and grievances of the Catholic por- 
tion of Ireland is a novel feature, and is full of promise of 
future good results. With Ulster in an alliance of any kind 
with the other three provinces, the British government would 
regard the day of trouble as imminent. The Nationalist party 
contend that short of Home Rule there is absolutely no solution 
for the problem of Ireland’s grievances, and it has been their 
aim to win over Ulster to this view. 

But against Home Rule the sentiment in England is hourly 
growing stronger. Home Rule in itself would probably be granted 
to Ireland with a willing heart, but the English rulers fear that 
Home Rule would soon mean total separation. A totally in- 
dependent Ireland, they think, would mean an Ireland either 
actively or passively hostile. And should war break out between 
England and Germany or France or Russia, why Ireland would 
be the point of vantage from which the enemy could menace and 
overawe England. If we give Ireland Home Rule, then good- 
by to our own independence, is the way in which a good three- 
quarters of the people of England now formulate their opposition 
to Irish autonomy. . So it is fairly safe to say that in her present 
humor England would lose her last ship and spend the last 
shilling in her treasury rather than concede Home Rule to Ire- 
land. 

What, then, is the present programme for the redress of 
Irish grievances? Mr. Redmond, in behalf of the party of 
which he is the leader, calls for agitation at home and tells his 
people to rely on the help of the United States. Agitation has 
begun, and the British government responds to it, as in the 
past, by applying coercion and by imprisoning the active leaders 
of the agitation. As regards relying on the United States, there 
is a pathetic insistence in Ireland on the blessings and redress 
that are to come from this quarter. And what is being done 
over here? 

The Provisional Executive Committee of the United Irish 
League of America has issued an address to the people of this 
country. Some of the more salient paragraphs follow: 
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“Treland, by her chosen and accredited envoys who recently 
visited the United States and Canada, has called upon us, her 
kith and kin on this continent, and on all lovers of liberty, to 
aid her in winning back from England the national independence 
of which she has been so unjustly deprived, and also the fertile 
lands, the natural heritage of her people, of which successive crown 
confiscations—the result of violated treaties—robbed their ancestors. 

“The grievances under which Ireland, after the lapse of 
generations, still labors, would justify an appeal to arms. Were 
her military resources and opportunities equal to draw the sword 
or use the rifle with even a reasonable chance of success, we 
would prefer that method of obtaining her rights and avenging 
thé insults heaped upon her by a remorseless government to 
any other. But we know that she is not—at present untrained, 
‘unarmed, and without formidable allies as her people are—in a 
position to cope with the forces of England. 

“Must we, therefore, brood in sullen silence over the grievances 
still endured by our kindred in Ireland while England is left to pur- 
sue, absolutely unchecked by any. force whatever, her programme 
of the extermination of the Irish people on their native soil ? 

“Mr. Redmond and his associates told us fully and frankly, 
during their recent tour in this country, that the chief cause of 
despondency over the future of Ireland is*the strong tide of 
emigration which ever sweeps the young and vigorous of both 
sexes from her shores, gradually but surely reducing her popu- 
lation to two classes—the aged and the immature. 

“This threatening tide of emigration proceeds mainly from 
the agricultural classes, because, by a singular economic contra- 
diction, the result of England’s selfish policy and of landlord 
rapacity, the poorer lands of Ireland are over-populated, while 
the richer are mostly given over to the beasts of the field. 

“The great task, then, of our generation is to strive and 
‘root the Irish people in their soil’—the work so gloriously 
begun by Parnell and now so ably prosecuted by Redmond, 
Davitt, O’Brien, Dillon, and their associates. The young rural 
people of Ireland must be given a living interest in the land 
that gave them birth. In order that they may cleave unto the 
soil they must be made, like the Frenchman, the Hollander, and 
the Boer, farmer proprietors. 

“The farming youth of Ireland must be brought down from 
the mountains and out of the moors which the wondrous industry 
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of their fathers partially reclaimed and wrung a meagre living 
out of in spite of penal persecution and felonious landlordism. 
They must, instead, be planted on the broad and fertile plains, 
and enjoy the heritage intended for them by the God of nature. 

“This, allied to the underlying cause of Irish national inde- 
pendence, is:the noble mission of the United Irish League of 
Ireland. We, American Irish, are honored in being commissioned 
by its leaders to supplement its good work by forming an auxiliary 
organization in full harmony with that of which John E. Red- 
mond is president. - 

“Tt is our duty to sustain Ireland in her chosen policy, 
which in no way conflicts with our national sentiments either as 
friends of Ireland or as American citizens. 

“We therefore, obedient to the request of the Irish nation 
made through its accredited representatives, call upon the 
American Irish throughout the limits of this continent to form 
as soon as may be possible branches of the United Irish League 
of America, to co-operate with our Irish brethren in the cause 
of national liberty and agrarian reform.” 


But is not all this somewhat redolent of the vague generali- 
ties that one has heard for years and years and as far back as 
the memory of any one of this generation can go? If the 
British government refuses Home Rule and is more than ever 
averse to imposing compulsory sale on the landlords, what are the 
plans for promoting the cause of national liberty ? and how are 
the landlords to be forced out ?—for this is implied in the root- 
ing of the Irish people in their soil, and in the bringing of the 
farming youth down from the mountains and out of the moor 
and planting them on the fertile plains. Not, you say, by re- 
course to arms. But what, then, are the concrete practical plans? 

Can it be that what Ireland most lacks is a leader? Her 
woes are grievous and of urgent redress. There are friends in 
all quarters of the globe who would gladly aid in drying her 
tears, and in repairing the mischief that English laws have 
wrought. But has there yet been born a Moses to lead her out 
of bondage? Time alone must decide, and pessimistic doubts 
are perhaps out of place. Great occasions bring forth fitting 
men, and it is perhaps legitimate for Irishmen and for the 
friends of Ireland to hope that the present revival of Irish 
agitation may prove vastly more forceful than any in the past. 


» 
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THE CONFESSIONAL. 


CHE CONFESSIONAL, 


A resting place, alongs life’s troublous way, 
Where weary bearts can lay their burdens down; 
Forsivins smiles dispel the accusing frown 

Of conscience, for the moments gone astray. 

Che entrance, woe. Che joyous exit, weal; 

Just room cnoush to pray, repent, and kneel. 


God’s ministers, with mind and soul and voice, 
In kindly words, vouchsafe a bealing balm. 
Che tempest-tossed find there the Heavenly calm 
And tear-wet eves are lifted to rejoice. 
It is a wayside sbrine, where those who wait 
Gain faith and guidance toward the Beavenly sate. 


Within its shadows life besins anew ; 
Distasteful srow the follies that allured ; 


Che truly penitent depart assured 
Of bish-born thousbhts that last a life-time through. 


Che earthly symbol of the sate of Heaven; 
Kneel, pray, repent. Pass on. Chou art forsiven. 


JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 








PADRE ANTONIO, THE MINISTER-GENERAL OF THE TRINITARIANS, WHO DIED IN 
1867 IN THE ODOR OF SANCTITY. 


A TUSCAN GOOD WORK: THE.CONGREGATION OF 
S. MICHELE DEI SANTI. 


BY MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, Axthor of ‘' In Tuscany," ete. 


ov “f NGLISH-SPEAKING people, who have not the 

IN: advantage of an intimate knowledge of Italy or 

Spain, are too apt to imagine that zeal for souls 

is no longer of the ancient make among Christ’s 

a & clergy, that new and original and yet distinc- 
tively Catholic works no longer flourish in Christ’s Church, or 
at best are still-born, that saints and blessed and venerable ser- 
vants of God have ceased to exist. They are unmindful of the 
fact that the saint has always sought to hide himself and his 
work, that it is often only owing to the inquisitive prying of 
NOTE.—The photographs in this article, not bearing any other name, were kindly taken 

for me by my friend and colleague, the Hon. James Allwood Smith, United States Consul at 


Leghorn. 
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busybodies (like myself) that the mantle of their great humility 
has been raised and the splendor’of their hidden virtues bla- 
zoned to the world. - 

In the city of»Leghorn there lives, still: young in years, one 
of these servants of God, and he has-founded an old-time work 
of sanctity so modern. as to be scarcely two years old. Gio- 
vanni Battista Saglietto is his nate in the world; Fra Giovanni 
dei Sacro Cuore in religion. It.is necessary to'call attention to 
the distinction, for Padre Giovanni is a, parish: priest and yet a 
member of a religious order,and no member of-a religious order 
may, by the law of Italy, be a.pari8h priest unless he first 
“secularizes’’ himself. The “‘ secularization” with most religious 
is a mere matter of form; they continue: to ‘wear the habit of 
the order and lead the: community life where: a community is 
still left. But none of their acts would’.be valid unless done in 
the name which they bore. in the -world.; Andso it happens 
that Padre Giovanni is even. better known as Padre Saglietto. 

Fra Giovanni is a member of+the ancient and honorable 
Order of the Discalced Friars of the Most Holy Trinity, founded 
by St. John of Matha and. St. Felix of Valois, in 1198, for the 
Redemption of Captives from the. Moors. The order still does 
African work, but is now more concerned with the piteous plight 
of captives nearer home. Popularly the friars are called “ Cro- 
ciati,” from the Cross (red over blue) which they wear on their 
white scapulars and black cappas, and in England, from a cor- 
ruption of “ Crociati,” they came to be called the “ Crutched 
Friars.” Most busy city men will know a street full of offices 
near the Tower called “Crutched Friars,” and many may have 
wondered what association these friars can have had with crutches. 
The order has produced three canonized saints: St. John of 
Matha, St. Felix of Valois, and St. Michael of the Saints, be- 
sides many blessed and venerable servants of God; the Roman 
prophetess, the Venerable Anna Maria Taigi (ob. 1837), was a 
Trinitarian Tertiary; Father Anthony of the Mother of God, 
Minister-General of the Order, who died in 1867, died in the 
odor of sanctity. And it may be of interest to some readers to 
know that the Queen Mother of Italy, Margaret of Savoy, is a 
Tertiary and benefactress of the order. 

Padre Giovanni came to Leghorn about two and a half years 
ago as parish priest of San Ferdinando, the church of the 
Trinitarians. It is a handsome church, now situated in the 
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PADRE GIOVANNI. 
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poorest quarter of the town, a quarter known as “ Venezia’ 
from the numerous canals which intersect it. The old houses 
are fine; for here, once upon a time, the Leghorn merchants 
lived above their warehouses and offices. Now, as I said, 
Venezia has become the poorest quarter of the town. It is the 
abode of rough (if good-hearted) waterside characters; there are 
anarchists in the parish; it is the haunt of all the elements 
blindly and bitterly hostile to the church and her ministers. 
And of this bitter hostility we know nothing in comfortable 
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England or prosperous America; in Italy it takes the form of 
the most active hatred to the very idea of “il prete,” from 
whom all evils are supposed to flow. Inside the church there 
are some fine marbles; six statues of sainted kings, our own 
Edward the Confessor among them; and over the high altar is 
a noble group by Giovan Battista Barratta, whose work is well 
known to visitors of the Pisa Duomo, representing the deliverance 
of two captives by an angel. The second chapel on the left 
will attract the attention of Englishmen: it is dedicated to St. 
Peter, and contains the body of the founder, Peter Jarvis, “ no- 
bilis Anglus de Sandvich,” as his tomb tells. us, who died in 1723, 
having given all his substance to Holy Church, the Poor, and the 
Redemption of Captives.* The church has lately attracted the 
attention of the government, and has, for its beauties, been 
declared a “ monumento nazionale.” 

When Padre Giovanni took ovér charge of the parish he 
found it in a deplorable condition. That but few men should 
come to Mass, that many should be openly leagued against the 
church, was comprehensible if terrible, but the most grievous 
evil of all was the existence of a society of boys bound by 
secret oath never to enter a Catholic church, and to - prevent 
any other boys from doing so. These young reprobates took a 
particular delight in offending the ears of good Christians by 
the most shocking forms of blasphemy. They would open the 
church doors during divine service and shout “ Abasso Gest!” 
or ‘“Abasso la Madonna!’ They posted their scouts and, so 
to speak, surrounded the church with a cordon, to try and pre- 
vent other boys from going to Mass. At this time there were 
only eleven boys in the large parish who had the courage to 
frequent the Sacraments, and they must in justice be described 
as young heroes. 

* The fullowing:is the inscription on Peter Jarvis'stomb. I regret that I have been unable 


to find out anything-about him. The arms, as far as I am able to decipher them, are: Azure, 
semé of fleur-de-lys, a Lion rampant, or. 


D. O. M. 
PETER YARVIS NOBILIS ANGLUS 
DE SANDVICH 
TOTUS FLAGRANS CHARITATE 
ERGA CATHOLICAM FIDEM 
DEO OMNIA SUA 
ECCLESIAE EGENIS CAPTIVIS TRADIDIT 
CORPORI QUOQQUE SUO 
HIC REQUIEM DEDIT 
A. D. MDCCXXIII. 
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DO RE LNT 2, 


THE HIGH ALTAR, WITH BARRATTA GROUP OVER IT. 


The leader of these young rascals and founder of this 
juvenile anti-Catholic society was a wiry, active, high-handed, 
dare-devil of a boy called Salvadori Lismano. He was a born 
leader of men, and partly by terrorism and bullying, partly by 
the magnetism of the natural leader, his society grew and 
flourished apace. Padre Giovanni formed the idea of founding a 
society to combat this evil association, but the idea seemed mad- 
ness. He had another great idea: to convert Lismano; but 
that seemed even more mad. The boys had noticed that the 
new parish priest was showing unpleasant signs of zea!, and they 
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hated him for it cordially. Padre Giovanni betook himself to 
prayer; he also tried to get into conversation with Lismano, but 
that he found impossible, for the boy purposely evaded him. 
One day he came face to face with him in the street. ‘I want 
to speak to you,” said the priest. ‘You mind your own busi- 
ness and I'll mind mine,” replied Lismano insolently. ‘ And I 
advise you to leave us boys alone, or you’ll get something you 
won't ‘like.” 

There seems no doubt, however, that Padre Giovanni’s zeal 
and good works impressed Lismano from the first, and he must 
have turned the matter over in his mind in however sullen a 
fashion. One thing is certain, that a relative of his, who had 
some influence over the boy, after much prayer and searching 
of heart induced him to go and see the new parish priest. On 
the day of the appointment Padre Giovanni went to the church 
door, and found him standing outside in defiant and sullen 
anger. Quick as thought the priest seized him by the arm and 
pushed him into the church. Lismano was either too surprised 
to remonstrate, or, what is more possible, felt something like 
admiration for this imitation of his own high-handed ways. At 
all events he allowed himself to be half-led, half-dragged, to the 
sacristy. ‘‘And now,” said Padre Giovanni, ‘‘go down on your 
knees and confess your sins. At least you needn’t confess your 
sins, for I can tell you well enough what they are. You’ve 
done so and so, and so and so, and so and so, and so and so.”’ 
Lismano did go on his knees, and when. he rose from them he 
was a completely changed boy, a sincere penitent. ‘And now,” 
said Padre Giovanni once more, ‘‘you are to be as openly good 
as you have been openly bad. You shall have a society too, 
but it shall work for good, as yours has hitherto worked for 
evil. Go out into the streets and find me the subjects for the 
society; I'll go away and write its rule.” 

Lismano went straight from the sacristy to the altar rails 
and received Holy Communion, for it was still early morning. 
After his thanksgiving he asked for a little crucifix such as 
boys in Italy wear on the occasion of their first Communion. 
He went out into the streets openly wearing this crucifix. The 
news spread and the sensation was considerable. His com- 
panions in evil regarded the whole thing as a hoax. But 
Lismano was entirely changed and very much in earnest. He 
converted a little room at the back of his father’s shop into an 
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LISMANO. 


oratory, collected his old fellow-workers in iniquity there, 
harangued them, said the Rosary with them. In fact he worked 
so strenuously and well that he brought over the {whole of his 
anti-Catholic society to the church. There was no’resisting him, 
for the boys had been, in the habit of obeying him. I do not 
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mean to imply that he had quite lost his overbearing ways in 
one morning. He suffered considerable: persecution even from 
his elders, and all that chaff which is so particularly irritating 
to a high-spirited boy. Once he fairly lost his temper; the old 
Adam in him came out in full zwiig, and he badly thrashed :a 
lad older than himself. After that he had a quieter time. He 
is a muscular young Christian, and has known how to make 
himself feared as well as respected. This, in briefest outline, 
was the beginning of the Congregation of S. Michele dei Santi, 
which I believe is destined to spread to other towns and work 
yet other miracles. ‘“Lismano is its. real founder,” ‘said Padre 
Giovanni to me in his humble fashion; “‘ without him I could 
have done nothing.” 

St. Michael, the patron saint, was’ born in 1591 in the little 
town of Vich, in Catalonia; he died in Valladolid, at the age of 
our Lord, in 1625. Pius VI. in 1779 beatified him, and Pius IX. 
in 1862 enrolled him among the saints. Devotion’to this new 
saint has scarcely begun in England or the United States, but 
he is a saint who has proved. himself to possess. great influence 
in the Court of Heaven. From his early infancy he manifested 
a most tender and perfect purity, and, according to the beauti- 
ful legend, our Lord so loved his pure heart that he assumed it 
unto himself during the saint's life-time, giving him instead a 
mystical heart with which to finish his days. Hence in all pic- 
tures of St. Michael of the Saints there is a representation of a 
mystical exchange of hearts. Change of heart is the one thing 
needful in all attempts at a radical reform of* corrupt human 
nature, and so Fra Giovanni of the Sacred Heart, longing.for a 
change of heart in these wild;boys of his, chose Michael for 


their patron. 


I have left myself but little space to speak of the congrega- 
tion. It is managed entirely by the boys themselves, though 
Padre Giovanni has reserved to himself the right of controlling 
their actions and annulling their deliberations should he think 
fit. Salvadori Lismano is its supreme governor. The congrega- 
tion is divided into three divisions. Each division has a presi- 
dent and three directors. Other great officers of the congrega- 
tion are the governor’s two assessors, the secretary, the treasurer, 
and the procurator. These, with the presidents and directors’ of 
divisions, form the council. The council meets periodically, and 
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THE SOCIETY IS MANAGED BY THE BOYS THEMSELVES. 


conducts its deliberations with much form and solemnity, but 
Padre Giovanni is not far from its elbow. 

The objects of the congregation are: the teaching of Chris- 
tian doctrine; an open profession of the Catholic Faith; the 
frequenting of the Sacraments; a league against blasphemy and 
bad language; mutual benefit aid among the poor and sick 
brethren; a school of religious music; and evening recreation 
(pursued with great vigor and gusto). The first division is com- 
posed of boys under twelve; the second of boys under fifteen; 
the third of all others. The congregation has a very picturesque 
dress: a white linen tunic with white girdle, the scapular of the 
Trinitarians, and a cape or sarrocchino.* The cape of the first 
division is red t with a white border; of the second, white with 


*From San Rocco (St. Roch), who is usually represented in art as wearing a palmer’s 


cape. 
t Red in Tuscany is the color of children in memory of the blood of the Holy;Innocents, 


A child's little coffin is always covered with a red pall. 
VOL. LXXIV.—42 * 
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a red and blue berder; of the third, or highest, black with a 
red and blue border. There are medals for good conduct, medals 
for attendance, medals for proficiency in Christian doctrine. 
Each high officer has a distinguishing badge, and the governor is 
recognizable by a very grand species of grand cordon. The con- 
gregation, which two years ago began with twelve, now numbers 
243 boys. .So quickly have they ‘come in that poor Padre 
Giovanni has not the funds to provide all with the dress of the 
congregation.. It is atrial of patience to the ragged little fellows 
who have to walkin» procession by their brothers in the proper 
habit. But the congregation is becoming known in Italy and in 
Heaven, and surely some benefactors will come forward and put 
an end to the anomaly by their offerings. 

The congrégation possesses a mutual’ benefit fand. It is 
small, but the Queen Mother of Italy has just contributed 1,000 
lire to it; so the fund is to be turned into capital and invested, 
This fund is administered by the council. Padre Giovanni brings 
forward -a case of- need in all its circumstances; the council 
deliberates upon it and votes so much bread or so much money, 
but in no case is the name of the needy family divulged to any 
member of the council except the procurator, who is charged to 
distribute. the relief voted. Thus the pride of the boys is never 
wounded when their families are reduced to accept small doles 
from the congregation. The management of the mutual benefit 
fund is particularly commendable.. Indeed I commend to the 
attention of English-speaking Catholics the whole of the consti- 
tution of the congregation; so full of dignity is it, so wise, so 
well-ordered, so common-sense, and framed with so just a regard 
to human nature—it might even help to exterminate the domes- 
tic pest of Hooliganism. I should have stated that the boys pay 
a subscription of a penny a month. 

But the great object of the congregation is to save the rising 
generation from the clutches of those secret anti-Catholic so- 
cieties from which he who once enters can scarcely ever hope 
to escape again. Boys who have made their first Communion 
are invited to “consecrate” themselves to the congregation. 
The “consecration” is made publicly in church, but does not 
bind by vow or oath. The boy merely promises to observe 
certain good resolutions. But there is another step beyond con- 
secration, and that is a solemn oath. It is a very bold step, 
and Padre Giovanni only allows it to be used very sparingly 
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and after long and searching probation. The congregation was 
founded on Trinity Sunday, 1899, and so far only eight boys 
have been allowed to take the oath.* The oath is made publicly 
into the hands of a bishop, in presence of the Blessed Sacrament ; 
but I will try and describe this touching and beautiful ceremony, 








THE DRESS IS VERY PICTURESQUE, 


The brothers in their picturesque dresses march out of ‘the 
sacristy, followed by the bishop and clergy. The bishop takes 
his seat on the gospel side of the ‘altar, the postulants kneeling 
before him. 

“What is your wish, beloved sons?” asks the bishop. 

“We desire, most reverend father,” answer the postulants, 
“to be admitted to a solemn oath against the societies or sects 
condemned by the Catholic Church.” 

“In the name of the Most Holy Trinity, dear sons,” re- 
plies the bishop, “we most willingly allow you to make this 
act of fidelity and love to the Roman Pontiff and Holy Church. 

*The names of these eight courageous lads deserve to be set on record: 1. Salvadori 
Lismano, Governor; 2. Alessandro Balleri, Treasurer; 3. Giuseppe Pampana, President -1st 
Division; 4. Adolfo Minghi, President 2d Division; 5. Amleto Casabona, President 3d Divi- 


sion; 6. Oscar Zupi, 1st Director 2d Division; 7. Ezio Fuccini, 2d Director 2d Division ; 
8. Omero Trocar, 1st Director 3q Division. dhode 
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But do you rightly know the importance of it, and its conse- 
quences ?” 

“Yes, most reverend father, we do, by the grace of God.” 

Then the bishop addresses a brief “fervorino” to the postu- 
Jants, and having said the collect ““Deus qui non vis mortem 
peccatoris,” intones the “Veni Creator,” which is followed by 
-three collects, ‘Deus qui corda fidelium,”’ ‘‘Concede nos 
famulos tuos,” and a collect of San Michele dei Santi, which, 
because it will be new to most of my readers, I quote in full: 

“« Misericors Deus, qui Sanctum Michaelem Confessorem tuum, 
morum innocentia et mirabili charitate prestare voluisti; con- 
cede quzsumus, ut hi famuli tui ejusdem intercessione a vitiis 
liberati, et igne tui amoris succensi, ad te pervenire mereantur. 
Per Christum Dominum Nostrum. Amen.” 

At the conclusion of the collects Monseigneur the Bishop 
sprinkles the postulants with holy water while they three times 
chant the versicle: ‘‘ Suscipe me, Domine, secundum eloquium 
tuum, et vivam, et non confundas me ab expectatione mea.” 
To which the choir three times answer: “Suscepimus, Deus, 
misericordiam tuam in medio templi tui.” 

Once more the bishop addresses the postulants. ‘‘ Most dear 
sons,” he asks, ‘“‘do you make this oath spontaneously, without 
having been forced thereto by threats or promises, and simply 
with the desire of serving God more faithfully ?” 

“We do, most reverend father, by the mercy of God.” 

“And will you be faithful unto-death to your solemn 
promises ?” 

“We hope to be, most reverend father, by the grace of 
God, and by the intercession of Mary Immaculate and of our 
Protector, St. Michael of the Saints.” 

The bishop then rises and, advancing to the middle of the 
altar, addresses the postulants in yet more solemn tones: “ My 
sons, with all my heart I invoke the grace of God upon you in 
this most solemn moment, so that it may strengthen you to 
maintain unto the last hour of your lives the promises which you 
are about to make by oath at the foot of this altar. But woe 
unto you if ever, by your misfortune, or out of human respect, 
or led away by evil companions, you are false to your promises 
and your oath.” 

One of the brothers of the second division then reads a 
prayer to St. Michael of the Saints in Italian, beseeching that 
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he would recommend the postulants to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. And then the shrill voice of a little fellow of the first 
division is heard, saying: “Let us pray the Immaculate Vir- 
gin, companions, that she may help our brothers.” All the 
brothers of the congregation then fall upon their knees and recite 
together a beautiful prayer to the Blessed Virgin. ‘“‘ Pray for 
them,” it ends, “in this solemn. moment, so that they may never, 
either out of human respect or by the threats and promises of the 
impious, be found faithless to the vows they are about to make.” 

After the collect ‘Deus misericors, Deus clemens,’’ from 
monseigneur, each of the postulants pronounces the oath in a 
loud voice. It is very simple and runs as follows: 

“To the honor and glory of the Most Holy Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, of the Blessed Virgin, Mary Immaculate, 
of Saint Michael of the Saints, and all of the Heavenly Court, 
I, N. N., make oath and promise that all my life long I will be 
faithful to the Catholic Church, obedient. and respectful to the 
Roman Pontiff, and that I will never join any society or sect 
condemned by the Holy See.” * 

“OQ Lord, may thy grace never be withdrawn from them,” 
sing the brethren of the congregation, and a few more prayers 
bring to an end one of the most recent, one of the most touch- 
ing, beautiful, and salutary ceremonies ever sanctioned by the 
fruitful Mother of sanctity and good works, the Holy Catholic 
Church. I write of the living and not the dead, and fear to 
say too much. But how much have I not been privileged to 
see: the touching friendship between this saintly friar and the 
rough boy who rules the congregation, the hopes and fears of 
the institution, its crying wants, its fervent processions and 
devout Communions, the anonymous letters of insensate madmen, 
who know not what they do, threatening battle, murder, and 
revenge upon the zealous founder. The full history of the con- 
gregation will be written in another generation. But to us of 
this it teaches the great lesson that if the Church is Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman, she is also still Holy; that if the mean- 
est and worst of us desire to change our hearts the Lord of 
Love is ready as of yore to give us all the means of making a 
full and generous exchange. 

*On the 3oth September, 1900, when these eight boys took the oath, the governor de- 


spatched a telegram to the Holy Father asking the Apostolic Benediction, and received in 
return a most gracious reply. 
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JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE,. 


PART I].—Continued. 


IN THE RAPIDS OF YOUTH. 


CHAPTER VI. 


JOYCE CROSSES THE RUBICON. 


HE next day! 

The chasm separating subordinate youth from 
independent manhood is spanned, when the 
youth is college-bred, by the single night con- 
necting final Commencement and “long vaca- 

tion,’—the permanent vacation of the graduated, emancipated 
from scholastic rule and regulation for the term of human life. 
But brief as it is in actual time, the night between youth’s con- 
summation and manhood’s beginning is among the most momen- 
tous of human epochs, inaugurating and not infrequently pre- 
destinating the maturity beyond. Its “wee sma’ hours” are 
seldom hours of peaceful slumber. - Sometimes, indeed, by 
pathetic and even tragic mistake, they are hours of feverish 
carousal, sowing the wind whose whirlwind devastates the field 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college, His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
Ili. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. 
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of future life. But otherwise, they are hours of mental travail 
rife with ambitious project and daring enterprise; prolific, at 
best, of strength for labor, which is the price of lifée’s success! 

It had been Joyce’s fate to bear the throes of transition a 
trifle prematurely. His was not the happy-go-lucky nature for 
which the evil or good of to-day suffices. He was solicitous 
for the morrow with the righteous solicitude of the earnest, 
resolute life cast, in a human sense, upon its own resources; and 
it was not in the nature of Hiram Josselyn’s son to trust that 
the future would bring its own provision. On the contrary, 
even the most prosperous days of Joyce’s young life had been 
haunted by the inherited conviction that future provision would 
be lacking, and justly lacking, should he who desired to reap 
the harvest neglect to sow its spring-time seed! Therefore he 
had not awaited the close of his college-life to decide upon the 
career to follow it. But decision was one thing, aetion another: 
and facing the momentous hour of action, he feared lest his 
inexperience betray him into a false first step. A propitious 
start would shorten the way to eventual success; while a mistake 
at the outset might result in irretrievable failure. Grudging the 
waste of time and energy incurred by doubt and hesitation, 
Joyce reproached himself, on the morning following Class-Day, 
for his improvident neglect to solve post-graduate problems in 
detail, in anticipation of his plunge into the world. As yet he 
failed to realize that to forecast one’s own future too confidently, 
is the most futile of human presumptions. Opportunities are 
providential, and more often than otherwise come as surprises. 
The man resolved to stand or fall by self-made opportunities is 
the man whose fall is sure. 

The career upon which, in a general sense, Joyce already 
had decided, had revealed itself to him as his natural vocation, 
not in sudden apocalypse, but in gradual vision first dawning 
upon him in his junior year. As a Freshman he had been too 
engrossed in study, too bewildered by novelty, and too exclu- 
sively absorbed by student-ambitions, for serious introspection ; 
but during his first vacation,—passed in Maintown in considera- 
tion of his father’s still feeble condition,—he had thought deeply 
of his impelling taste, his dominant ability, his defined ambition; 
and as though in answer prophetic of his eventual decision, his 
return to college was signalized by the consignment of the edi- 
torship of the Class-paper into his hands. Then it was that 


. 
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Joyce discerned the shadow of coming destiny. In any profes- 
sion or avocation out of touch with intellectual work, he knew 
that he should not find content; yet neither erudition pure and 
simple, nor even more ambitious and alluring authorship, appealed 
to him as an end. As his range of choice passed before his 
mental eyes, it seemed at first to present two careers attracting 
him impellently :—the career of the financier, to which, by in- 
herited greed of gold, his material instincts tempted him,—and 
the more illustrious career of the politician, between which 
alluring possibilities his ardent youth and strong ambition pul- 
sated with coequal love. But as time and experience matured 
him mentally, he recognized that midway between finance and 
politics, exactly where he hesitated, the Press,—most universal 
of worldly powers, virtual master of autocratic Capital, and 
maker or marrer of political party and man,—opened to him 
his destined place. 


“ Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
The pen is mightier than the sword,” 


he quoted; and to be “entirely great” did not seem an in- 
superable condition to Joyce, of whose optimism and excess of 
ambition, self-confidence was born! 

During the vacation of his senior year, Joyce had put his 
embryo convictions to practical test, and served his apprentice- 
ship on the reportorial staff of a Boston Daily, to which his 
college-notes had introduced him favorably. His amateur ex- 
perience was predictive of later success. His facile pen, quick 
and versatile sympathies, shrewd intuitions as to the winning 
side of public questions, and convenient though not commenda- 
ble lack of such fixed principles as are the rock upon which 
conscientious natures come to grief, equipped him propitiously 
for modern journalism; and long before he was graduated, it 
was an open secret in Centreville that it was by the “mighty 
pen” that Joyce Josselyn aspired to win the guerdons of the 
“man entirely great”! 

The Boston Daily to which he owed his first assignment had 
welcomed him during successive vacations, both as reporter and 
substitute copy-reader; and had offered to him, in advance of 
his graduation, a permanent position upon its staff. But though 
by no means scornful of this exceptional opportunity, Joyce re- 
garded it only as a transient resource. 
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Packing his boxes,—not in the helter-skelter fashion charac- 
teristic of irresponsible masculinity, but with the nice and 
deliberate neatness of a nature both fastidious and economical,— 
he told himself that no humble or subordinate position could 
ever satisfy his ambitions. He was not unwilling to begin at the 
bottom, indeed, where the goal at the top was both visible and 
attainable; but in insatiable Joyce’s opinion, old Boston lacked 
goals for ambitious Young America! He revered his native New 
England as an honorable cradle; and even, in its moral rigor, 
its intellectual ideals, its standards of thrift, its healthful spirit of 
asceticism, as a splendid school for impetuous youth. But the 
propitious field for speedy and extensive fortune seemed to lie 
outside it, in cosmopolitan New York, in international Washing- 
ton, or in the young, vital, American West! It was somewhat 
unflattering to the exerted powers of suggestion of his social 
patroness, Mrs. Raymond, that the latter thought, as it flashed 
upon Joyce, seemed to take him by surprise rather than to occur 
to him naturally, as an already familiar idea. As the sudden 
inspiration defined itself illuminatively, he lifted a face flushed 
by happy excitement, and springing from his stooping posture, 
smote his left palm emphatically with his clinched right hand. 
His blue eyes flashed and darkened; his rumpled hair fluffed 
above his white forehead like a coronal of triumph. 

“By Jove! I’ve got it! The West, the West,” he solilo- 
quized, jubilantly. ‘The effete old East isn’t in it for a fellow! 
New wine in old bottles hasn’t half a chance to ferment, and 
I’m in for a fizz, not for stagnation! Yes, I’ll make a try in 
Chicago, or Denver, or way up in Leadville altitudes ;—and if 
they fail me, there is Oklahoma left,—or the Klondike! What’s 
the matter with me, with all the world before me? Not the 
littlest thing! J’m all right!” 

In an exultant mood of boyish glee he resumed his packing 
with excited ardor. He was no more the mere handler of 
material things, but the user of means, the master of instru- 
ments, the swayer of forces! Beyond the boxes his prophetic 
eyes sighted his journey; and beyond the journey, already 
he looked spell-bound upon a vision of heroic struggle and 
glorious attainment. The vista of manhood opening before him 
dazzled him with its brilliant possibilities. It seemed to him that 
the world and all the kingdoms thereof were created alone and 
only for Joyce Josselyn, in his joyous youth and supremacy of sex! 
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Such moods are not necessarily egotistical and complacent,— 
they are phases of transition prolific of inspiration to noble effort. 
The man of faint heart who lacks faith in his own future, never 
achieves the, glorious summits scaled by youth’s unbounded 
hope ! 

It was like a dash of cold water upon leaping flame when 
Father Martin, dropping in for a promised chat concerning 
plans and prospects, ruthlessly pooh-poohed the Western idea as 
reckless and visionary; and advised Joyce, if his journalistic 
choice were final, to return to Boston’s providential opening, 
and be content to climb the traditional ladder by slow and sure 
degrees. For the first time Joyce found his friend cold, 
unsympathetic, intolerant, even severe. He did not understand 
that the simplicity and integrity of his Western inspiration were 
circumstantially open to suspicion. Only the previous day, a 
few chance words of Raymond’s had revealed to Father Martin 
that the Western financier’s friendly intentions in regard to 
_ Joyce were a concession in favor of his wife’s protégé, rather 
than inspired by his own spontaneous interest; and the heart of 
the priest had throbbed painfully at the discovery. His cousin 
Imogen’s patronage he knew to be but a whimsical social fancy ; 
yet into what false positions and expectations might it not de- 
lude Joyce, for whose spiritual and temporal welfare he felt in 
a measure responsible! The world of wealth, with its demoral- 
izing atmosphere of leisure and luxurious pleasure, he knew to 
be perilously tempting to Joyce’s mercenary yet refined and 
sensitive nature; and he feared lest his youth should lack 
strength to stand against opportunities which, in subjugating his 
pride and independence to worldly experience, must inevitably 
react deterioratingly upon his manly and moral nature. 

“Why and when did this Western idea occur to you?” 
Father Martin demanded, his arraigning eyes subjecting Joyce’s 
mobile young face to a stern and pitiless scrutiny. 

“Only this minute,” responded Joyce, unhesitatingly; “as 
suddenly and luminously as a flash of lightning! As to ‘ why,’ 
I’m sure I don’t know! Probably Kismet willed it. Or per- 
haps the ghost of old Greeley whispered to me, ‘Go West, 
young man, go West!” 

“Has no human voice anticipated the whisper, Joyce ?—No 
woman-voice ?”’ 

‘A puzzled look flickered over Joyce’s face. Then his clear 
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eyes flashed upon his inquisitor a sudden frank glance of amused 
intelligence. 

“ Now that you ask me, I remember that Mrs. Raymond has 
suggested that I conquer the West,” he said. “But I never 
thought twice of her words, you know. A man doesn’t take a 
woman’s advice seriously!” 

Father Martin smiled broadly, with lips and eyes. After all, 


Joyce was still an innocent boy! The wiles of the world had~ 


not spoiled him. 

“Under many circumstances, the greatest men cannot do 
better than to take a woman’s suggestions seriously, my boy,” 
he said: “but in this special case I am glad that you are un- 
influenced. I wish to see you win by your own merits ;—by 
your own merits only, under .God’s blessing !”’ 

“T intend that you shall,” replied Joyce, confidently ; 
the West suggests itself to me as the one really promising field 
for my independent success, in a cat’s life-time! Therefore your 
disapproval seems to me irrational and unjust. It surprises and 
disappoints me!” 

“Nevertheless, my disapproval survives your surprise and 
disappointment, Joyce. Perhaps I am selfish, and desire to keep 
my Maintown boy near me!” 

“Not you, Father Martin,” laughed Joyce. Then, with a 
swift change from light to gentle mood, he rested his hand on 
the priest’s shoulder, with a touch almost feminine in its ten- 
derness. 

“Dear your Reverence,” he said, “‘to be near you, and to 
realize that you are pleased to have me near you, has been the 
proudest happiness of my life, up to date; and I doubt if the 
future can rival tit! But in order to return to you with my 
arms full of sheaves, I must leave you for a little time,—I 
must! Surely your best wishes will follow me?” 

“My prayers will follow you everywhere, Joyce, and under 
all circumstances! But do not deny my advice the compliment 
of serious consideration. Remember that it is the counsel of 
maturer years and experience. The East is a certainty, the 
West only a possibility; and it is not the struggler at the 
start, but the man whose success is at its zenith, whose pru- 
dence can afford to take chances! But I shall say no more on 
the subject. Now I must be off to Carruthdale!”’ 

“Where I, also, am due; since I promised Mrs. Raymond, 
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by all the stars, to help out her afternoon-tea! May I walk 
there with you?” 

“Qh certainly,” acquiesced Father Martin; but his voice was 
suddenly cold and constrained. ‘My cousin, Mrs. Raymond, 
is quite a friend of yours, it seems, Joyce!” 

“Like her Reverend kinsman, she has been gratuitously 
kind, most kind,—not only to me, but also to mine, as you 
‘must have observed yesterday! Of course my dear old people 
aren’t a little bit her style, but a daughter could not have been 
more cordial. She is the queen of trumps, is Mrs. Raymond; 
and I shall not forget it!” 

“Gratitude is sometimes shown best by rejecting new favors,” 
remarked. Father Martin, as Joyce hastily made his toilette. 
“To be frank with you, Joyce, the society of women of fashion 
is not desirable for a youth who must fight the grim battle of 
life. The atmosphere of great wealth is enervating, the world 
of pleasure not the school from which earnestness and industry 
are graduated. I am glad that my cousin’s hospitality has 
enabled you to meet Miss Broderick and the little Mina. They 
are refined young gentlewomen whose memory will supply you 
with a standard of girlhood which you cannot lower without 
loss of more than ideal! But your present ambitions must be 
manfully industrial, not social. Bid farewell to Carruthdale and 
all that it represents, this afternoon, my dear boy, and turn 
your face to the world of the worker,—the true world for a 
self-respecting man.” 

Joyce scarcely understood why he chafed under the gentle 
words; yet chafe he did, quite evidently. In truth, he was 
learning his first lesson in humility, and he did not enjoy the 
experience. It is only in retrospect that the proud spirit of 
mankind recognizes and acknowledges humility as the solid 
foundation upon which enduring strength and nobility of char- 
acter are built! Joyce had no petty pride, no conscious per- 
sonal vanity. If not absolutely unaware of his exceptional 
physical advantages, his intellectual superiority, his social charm 
and propitious promise of success, at least he accepted these 
pleasant facts quite simply, classifying them with the ordinary 
natural gifts of normal man, and pluming himself upon them 
not at all! But there is a resistless assertion of youth, a fine 
pride of manhood, an invincible independence of Americanism, 
which instinctively resents any stab to personal dignity; and 
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Joyce felt his dignity attacked, if not routed, by the suggestion 
that he was not the Raymonds social equal. Had he not 
proved his equality by his popularity with them? Did the 
mere exterior circumstances of wealth and fashion make them 
more than humankind akin? He had not yet found the world 
heartless and cruel; but the first suspicion of its possible 
cruelty,—of the scorn of snobbishness, the slur of selection, the 
chill of social conservatism, the arrogance of position and pre- 
sumption of the plethoric purse, dawned upon him; and even 
while stimulating his natural ambition and challenging his defi- 
ance, sorely wounded his still simple heart! Hitherto he had 
responded to the Raymonds’ graciousness with the beautifully 
natural response of the happy child who sees nothing wonderful 
in love and bounty, because love and bounty are all it knows 
of life! But of a sudden he was compelled to realize that, in 
the eyes of Father Martin and others, his welcome to Carruth- 
dale had been a social favor extended to him as a concession 
rather than as a right:—that its hospitality had been his honor, 
and that the smart set of Centreville, to which Carruthdale had 
introduced him, had tolerated him as an indulged alien, rather 
than spontaneously welcomed him as a social peer. 

Disillusion in any direction is a pathetic experience for sim- 
ple-hearted youth; and a wound to its pride is the most bitter 
blow that can be dealt it. Unsophisticated Joyce felt all the 
world crumbling to dust and ashes, as Father Martin’s ruthless 
frankness swept his social Utopia from under his feet. His mood, 
as he entered Carruthdale,—a mood ingenuously betrayed by his 
face,—was boyishly rebellious and wilful. He was pouting like 
a spoiled child, his brows meeting in a perplexed frown, and his 
beautiful eyes clouded with complex emotions, which a woman 
would have vented in tears. Manly repression reacted visibly, 
fevering his cheeks with hot young blood, and lending his glance 
an intensity, his manner a recklessness attracting his hostess’ ob- 
servant gaze, as he followed Father Martin into the library. 

The great square room whose rear windows opened on a 
wide veranda redolent of the adjacent pine-grove, which was 
Carruthdale’s picturesque background, was well-filled with repre- 
sentatives of Centreville’s college and social circles, with all of 
whom Joyce was a familiar favorite; and a volley of jovial 
greetings hailed his appearance, and signalled his progress through 
the rooms. He responded to them all with a new reserve, a 
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proud gravity, a sensitive self-repression which made more than 
one stare after him curiously, wondering what made genial Joyce 
Josselyn so unlike his usually buoyant self? Behind the mask 
of convention there were tears of blood oozing from the boy’s 
hurt heart. At least for the hour, his happy ingenuousness was 
a thing of the past; and since youth is the period of discrepant 
extremes, his new-born self-consciousness tempted his natural 
optimism to reckless bitterness. So these cordial men and -gra- 
cious women, born and bred to the world of pleasure, were the 
patrons, not simply the social affinities, of Hiram Josselyn’s son ? 
Well, they should see how lightly he valued their condescend- 
ing favors! He was making his way to Mrs. Raymond, with the 
intention of speedy withdrawal,—once his promise to present him- 
self had been fulfilled,—when his genial host approached him, 
informally grasping his shoulder by way of hearty greeting. 

“Remain after the others, my boy,” he said, “and we’ll 
have a word about business, over our dinner. What my wife 
says, goes, you know; and she says I’m to make your for- 
tune!” 

With a soft frou-frou of silk and lace, Mrs. Raymond paused 
at her husband’s side. Her flashing eyes shone upon Joyce with 
amused interest. She was studying him in his unguarded mo- 
ment of pleasant surprise at her husband’s address; and the 
boyish gratitude on his face appealed to her with perhaps the 
most noble and least selfish appeal to which she had ever re- 
sponded. She had prided herself upon her equal freedom from 
the gentle spiritual and emotional sentiments of feminine tradi- 
tion, and from the maternal instinct which is the natural attri- 
bute of womanhood; but though she failed to realize it, it was 
upon her stunted soul and unawakened heart that the unspoiled 
youth of Joyce Josselyn was impressing himself; his simplicity, 
impetuosity, and tender-heartedness piquantly rather than offen- 
sively reproaching her own untenderness and subtlety, since the 
less admirable traits of his character approximated the ruling 
passions of her own worldly and pleasure-loving nature. 

“Profit by this premature lesson in marital duty, young 
man,” she smiled. ‘ ‘Husbands, obey your wives!’ But to 
‘make your fortune?’—no; that was not my request, even for 
Centreville’s star-graduate.—whom, for the honor of my uncle’s 
college, I hope to see a celebrity! To put you in the way of 
making your own fortune is another matter, however; and one 
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which my husband recognizes as his family-duty to any credita- 
ble son of Centreville-—Shall you favor Miss Broderick’s tea, or 
my cousin’s claret-cup? But before I resign you to my belles, 
do make me an open confession of the grievance with which 
you made your entrance!’ Had my Reverend cousin been con- 
vincing you, you credulous infant, that life’s doll is stuffed with 
sawdust ?”’ 

She was smiling at him with undisguised, yet caressing rather 
than derisive amusement. In her loosely arranged hair was 
tangled a single tose. The rose-tint of her gown glowed beneath 
its outer drapery of filmy lace. At her belt a cluster of roses, 
adjusted with careless grace, breathed out their sweet young 
lives. Other fair women passed to and fro, and soft strains 
floated from the music-room, blending with the function’s vocal 
chorus of human chat and laughter. The spacious and lofty 
library appointed in leather and antique oak,—here chastely tiled, 
there dully tapestried, and irregularly encircled by rare old tomes 
interspersed by busts and statues in marble and bronze,—was an 
effective background, in its sombre luxury, for the pretty social 
comedy. Joyce’s heart-beats quickened as he yielded to the spell 
of his esthetic environment. A passion of gratitude was in his 
eyes as they lingered on Mrs. Raymond. It was she who had 
opened this beautiful world to him,—the world that he felt his 
own ! 

“Why do you call me an infant?” he asked, impulsively. 
“Why do you always affect that I am only a boy? Surely I 
am at least slightly your senior in years, Mrs. Raymond ?” 

His transparent desire to raze all barriers between them be- 
trayed his inexperience, both sentimental and social. His rare 
youth of heart touched his worldly young hostess, as the inno- 
cence of a child touches the mature; and she answered him 
indulgently. g 

“Years are mere accidents,” she conceded. ‘ Dates are 
nothing; temperament and experience all! You will always be 
young, I think, absurdly, deliciously, triumphantly young: while 
I—I was born with all the unyouthfulness of world-wearied 
ancestors in me! But we are about of an age in actual years, 
you and I, perhaps;—yes! You do not know how flattered 
I am that you have not mistaken me for your grandmother!” 

“Now you are teasing me,” he protested. ‘What am I to 
say in response, Mrs. Raymond ?” 
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“You are to answer my recent question,—what was the 
trouble so visibly depressing your youthful spirit, as you ar- 
rived ?”’ 

Joyce’s radiant face clouded. The memory of Father Mar- 
tin’s warning was doubly unwelcome in this moment of his 
proud young hostess’ exceptional cordiality. A sensitive flush 
slowly mounted his face, crimsoning even his fair brow; and his 
voice faltered boyishly as he answered. 1 

“Oh, there was no special trouble, you know,” he evaded, 
“and I must be a kid if I reveal every emotion! It was sim- 
ply that I had been talking to Father Martin of your kindness 
to me, and he—he— ” 

“Yes; and he—?” 

“Oh well, he put the matter in a new light, that’s all! 
Father Martin’s all right, Mrs. Raymond,—it is I who have been 
wrong. Of course I am only a country-boy. It never struck 
me to weigh and measure social values. I knew enough only 
to be grateful to you,—heartily grateful. And Father Martin, 
in reminding me that gratitude may be proved best by resisting 
future favors, is in the right of the matter, as the world’s logic 
goes! All that troubles me is the remembrance of past stupid- 
ity, born of ignorance of social theories that classify men by 
their inherited or attained environment, rather than by their 
human selves! But surely you will believe that any mistake I 
have made in imposing upon your hospitality has been the 
fault of my crudity,—not of any unworthy intention?” 

As she listened, her face had darkened ominously; but of 
a sudden she flashed a dazzling smile upon him. 

“Infant,” she repeated, “do I impress you, then, as a woman 
to submit to imposition ?” 

Then she gestured him towards the hospitable tables, her 
light laugh floating behind her as she left him. He approached 
Gladys with a dazed look in his eyes. The spell of the glory 
of the world was upon him:—of the beautiful, brilliant, luxuri- 
ous temporal world of which his superb young hostess was the 
presiding incarnate spirit! 

It was an evidence of Joyce’s popularity that the groups of 
gay collegiates about the tables increased rather than lessened 
as he reached them. The hour was late; and the greater num- 
ber of more mature guests already had taken their departure. 

“Ah, there, Josselyn!” 
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“ Hallo, Joyce 

“ Hooray for the valedictorian!” 

Then, in voices scarcely above a whisper, echoed the reitera- 
tive college-cry. 

“ Don’t give him any cup, Miss Morris! Josselyn’s too heady 
already !” i 

“Put lots of lemon and ice in the little boy’s tea, Miss 
Broderick. Tea straight would be regular Knock-Out Drops for 
Josselyn !” 

Joyce responded to the jovial greetings with the genial ease 
of one familiar with popularity. As the great bronze clock, 
towering in a corner of the library, musicaliy chimed the half- 
hour after six, the crowd slowly but surely began to disperse; 
and Joyce soon found himself virtually the last guest, such loi- 
terers as still remained having sought the rear windows for a 
breath of cool pine-air. Stephen still stood guard by the tables, 
with the air of a man on pleasant duty. He had assisted his 
sister and Gladys all the afternoon, and was now recuperating 
his taxed vitality by a thirsty onslaught upon all the refresh- 
ments at hand. Gladys’ Russian tea was almost exhausted, but 
she laughingly indulged him! in melted ices; while Mina per- 
mitted him to run riot among her syphons, but denied him her 
claret-cup, in favor of Joyce. 

“He is a cochon, this big bad brother of mine,” she pouted, 
fluffing toward Joyce like a ruffled canary, in her confection of 
yellow chiffon. ‘He has drank my poor table dry, quite dry! 
I have only claret-cup left for you!” 

“Tt is all cup and no claret,” teased Stephen. “ You will 
be a hero, Josselyn, if you drink it without a wry face!” 

“Sour raisins!” retorted Mina, meaning grapes, but uncon- 
scious of her French slip till the general laugh enlightened her. 
“ But it is true, quite true, Mr. Josselyn, that it is now too late 
for my cup at its best.” 

“We are commissioned by Mrs. Raymond to keep Mr. 
Josselyn to dinner,” reminded Gladys, as she started towards 
Father Martin; ‘‘so even warm claret-cup has its prospective 
' compensations, Mina!” 

She was in unassuming white, relieved only by pansies 
massed high on her corsage. Joyce remembered that “ pansies 
are for thoughts”; and found himself wondering vaguely, as his 
eyes followed her, what thoughts filled the mind of a girl like 
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Gladys. He had begun to realize that her peaceful loveliness 
impressed him uniquely; utterly unlike Mrs. Raymond’s and 
Mina’s more vivid and restless personalities. With an impatient 
sigh, resentful of the day’s conflicting emotions that were begin- 
ning to weary and bewilder him, he turned back to Mina, only 
to find her sombre eyes fixed with wistful reproach upon his 
face. By the traditional attraction of opposites, the dreamful 
little brunette had realized long since that she liked this blonde 
Joyce Josselyn, with his jubilant boyish spirits, his practical 
masculine mind, even his imperious worldly ambitions, of which her 
cousin Imogen spoke so often, and whose prospective success 
already surrounded him with the golden glamour congenial to her 
own artistic temperament and self-indulgent life. For two years 
he had been her more or less intimate associate during her visits 
to Carruthdale; and now, in a flash, the spoiled and petted 
Mina recognized that he was indifferent to her presence, with 
eyes for Gladys only! The girl’s vivacity suddenly forsook her. 
She was conscious of a physical depression of heart, like a sick- 
ening physical fall; and her eyes were full of a pathetic reproach 
as Joyce smiled carelessly into them. His ready sympathy 
responded with kind intention, though it led him into a 
mistake. 

“You. look tired,” he exclaimed. “ Hospitality in this heat 
is too much for a fairy! Are you still dancing through life as 
when I last met you, Miss Morris?” 

The bright blood of anger flooded Mina’s pale cheeks. Her 
dark. eyes flamed like smouldering fires. Joyce’s start of sur- 
prise, as she resented his innocent words, endangered the fragile 
ware he was holding. 

“T am not a fairy,” she cried, audibly stamping her pliant 
foot. “Is the musician a spirit? Is the poet a statue? May 
not one be an artist,—a dancer,—and be still a human girl and 
woman, with a brain and heart and soul? I am tired of being 
talked to like a baby, a doll, a shadow! Forget that I dance, 
and speak to me as you speak to others,—to cousin Imogen— 
to this new-comer, Gladys! You wrong me in assuming that I 
have only dancing-feet ! ”’ 

She flew past Stephen with tear-blinded eyes, and the startled 
men stared constrainedly at each other. In Stephen’s heart was 
a shock of pained surprise. He had never known Mina to be 
so femininely human; and it tortured him to remember that he 
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had wished to make her human. Now it seemed to him that 
the dawn of womanhood in her childish heart was the saddest 
and most perilous crisis his little sister had faced. Joyce’s 
innocent eyes were wide in perplexed astonishment. He had 
offended the graceful little vision whom he had never taken 
seriously. The tears in her fathomless eyes haunted him. His 
face was regretful and tender in expression, as he appealed to 
Stephen. 

“J apologize if I pained or offended Miss Morris,” he said. 
“T am really very sorry. I had not the slightest intention—” 

“Oh, my dreamful little sister is a sensitive-plant for whose 
shocks no one is responsible, Josselyn,” Stephen answered, 
lightly. ‘I am always in hot water with her, myself! The 
masculine nature is too crude for her. Her delicate atmosphere 
is above us!” 

“Yes,—like an angel’s,” admitted Joyce. “‘ That is the way 
Miss Broderick, too, impresses me,—though with a difference! 
Are all real society-girls just like them, Morris? Mrs. Raymond, 
now, is more suggestive of—of human queenliness! Not that 
she is one whit less lottily above one, of course,—only one does 
not get quite the same impression of—of wings!” 

“Bravo, Joyce!” laughed Stephen, heartily. ‘“‘That’s a 
splendid distinction. But just keep it for my ears only, will 
you? You see it is a feminine weakness to aspire to wings, 
and my cousin might not be pleased to know that you consider 
her’s folded!” 

“Oh, but hold on; that isn’t what I meant at all,” protested 
Joyce, in dismayed distress. ‘‘Of course there must be a dif- 
ference between young girls and women,—just as there is be- 
tween buds and roses! But I am afraid I cannot explain my- 
self. You see I know so little about the fair sex, anyway! 
You know college-life has been a pretty serious thing to me; 
and I haven’t taken much stock in the boys’ discussion of 
women! They never seemed to me to strike the sane medium!” 

The room was virtually deserted, save by Father Martin and 
Gladys, standing by the mantel. From the veranda a few 
lingering guests watched the sunset. On account of the season, 
the lights were not yet turned on; and the library was dusky 
with deepening shadows. Practically, Stephen and Joyce shared 
an ideal solitude: and under its spell, Stephen’s usually formal 
demeanor softened; for he had wronged Joyce in ascribing to 
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him a self-conscious and politic gallantry, in reference to his 
attitude towards the mistress of Carruthdale, and only now 
realized the sincerity of an innocence which hitherto he had been 
inclined to misjudge as an ingratiating pose. Remembering that 
Dr. Castleton had praised the clean record of Centreville’s 
valedictorian, he recalled with a pang of conscientious regret his 
own denunciation of Joyce as an “all things to all women” 
character! Evidently, if Joyce were the pet of women, it was 
his fortune, rather than his fault. Stephen’s face reflected his 
soul’s atonement, and Joyce’s heart beat high with gratified 
pleasure; for he had admired his grave, stern senior from the 
outset of their acquaintance, and had been pained by Stephen’s 
persistent reserve. 

“You’re a good fellow, Joyce,” Stephen conceded, with the 
intention of making full amends. ‘“ The moral basis upon which 
your college-life has stood nobly, is my justification for discussing 
my sister and Miss Broderick with you. No, I cannot tell you 
that all society-girls are of their type. The white soul and 
tender heart and exquisite mind of the ideal gentlewomen are not 
the result of wealth and position, though appropriately environed 


by them. It is their existence in every social sphere,—in the 
womanhood of the masses as well as of the classes, that claims 


” 
! 


our reverence for the sex 

Father Martin, returning to the table with Gladys, ascribed 
the radiance of Joyce’s face to a social exhilaration he disap- 
proved, and suggested the rejection of Carruthdale’s protracted 
hospitality. 

“T hear you have orders to remain to dine with us, Joyce,” 
he mentioned, “but probably you have many farewells to take 
of Centreville; so I shall drop in upon you early to-morrow, for 
a final chat.” 

“No, I have no engagements for to-night,” hesitated Joyce, 
“having made my final round this morning. But of course I’m 
not in dinner trim—” 

Raymond, overhearing the objection as he speeded a depart- 
ing guest, turned back to pooh-pooh the question of toilette ; 
and Father Martin was hopelessly in the minority. 

“We're all in the same box, Josselyn,” he said. ‘“ This com- 
fortable Tuxedo of mine is not coming off this summer-night,— 
no, sir; not if I’m an American!” 

Mrs. Raymond, joining them, smiled gracious concession. 
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“You forget that the national independence is individually 
relinquished by the good American husband,” she protested. 
“But I suppose I must be indulgent to-night, since dinner waits. 
But where is Mina? Is she going to deprive Mr. Josselyn of 
the pleasure of taking her in?” 

“Oh, J’ look out for Mina,” interposed Stephen, hurriedly. 
“Don’t wait for us, Imogen. I'll run up and give her a call.” 

But Mina had already stolen into the room, a fluttering little 
figure outlined like a golden butterfly against the background of 
dusk. Joyce’s manner was tenderly gentle to her as he led her 
towards the dining-room. He did not understand her nature in 
the least, nor sympathize with its vagaries; but she was fair to 
look upon, and her dainty refinement seemed to him ideal; 
while ‘her séfisitiveness appealed to his heart. That even un- 
consciously he should have wounded of seemed to disparage 
her, convicted him of brutality! Profiting by the afternoon’s 
lesson, and fearing lest any lightness of mood jar anew her 
delicate sensibilities, he suppressed his rising spirits, and at- 
tempted to talk to her with the real earnestness which, to his 
own surprise, had characterized his few words with Gladys. 
Earnestness was not the conversational chord to which Mrs. 
Raymond had attuned her social protégé; and as yet Joyce had 
not comprehended that the gay and frivolous persiflage to which 
she had accustomed him, was not the highest note of the 
representative gentlewoman. But to be with Mina as he was 
with Gladys, though a laudable social ambition, was not, at the 
moment, a successful one: for Mina was in a depressed mood, 
and answered him only in unresponsive monosyllables. Her 
pale little face wore a perplexed look; and Stephen, whose lov- 
ing gaze noted every change of expression, saw that her eyes 
fixed themselves appealingly now on Gladys, now upon Father 
Martin. Her child-heart was grappling with the problem of 
woman-life, and its emotional complications; and with inspired 
instinct, she was turning for light towards the two souls who 
could lead: her:.te“the noblest solution. Father Martin met her 
glance, and responded to it with a smile prophetic of future 
words, for in silence he had been studying Mina, only to have 
the more to say to her when the hour for speech should come. 
But for the present his chief attention was concentrated upon 
Joyce, whose social evolution was at once an amusement and a 
regret to him. In his place of honor he could not but deplore, 
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for Joyce’s sake, that the Maintown boy had achieved a seat 
above the Raymond salt. “Plain living” would have been 
more conducive to “high thinking” in one of: Joyce’s tempera- 
ment in its youth, than premature experience of the excessive 
self-indulgence of the luxurious world of wealth. Recalling with 
a pang of regret the proud, independent, self-confident boy who 
had disdained the Sesame of a Carruth’s influence, and made his 
own way into Centreville College, he questioned if Joyce’s 
rocket-like social elevation must not debase the legitimate am- 
bitions of his promising young life, rather than exalt and 
strengthen them. As the gay young hostess and her responsive 
guest chatted more and more merrily, Father Martin’s lips met 
sternly, and his gray eyes were unsmiling. His vain and frivol- 
ous cousin Imogen had easy tools in her broad-minded hus- 
band and credulous Joyce; but with him she: should reckon, if 
it were not all too late to rescue Joyce from the alien world 
into which she had misled him. Already'Father Martin had 
expressed to Raymond his disapproval of taking Joyce to the 
West, and hoped that his words would at least-delay any defi- 
nite business proposal. His visit to Centreville would be richly 
justified if it saved Joyce’s life at its start from a mistake 
which must sear indelibly its pride and independence; it being 
a most exceptional case when a man’s material debt to a woman 
is not, in the finest sense, a dishonor ‘resulting in his manly and 
moral deterioration. 

In spite of Father Martin’s gravity’ and Mina’s depression, 
the dinner went off brilliantly; and it was not its hostess’ 
gaiety, nor its host’s genial good-nature, nor Gladys’ gentle 
courtesy that achieved the triumph; but Joyce Josselyn’s con- 
tagious happiness! The wound which Father Martin’s words 
had dealt him was already healed and forgotten. There was 
nothing morbid about Joyce ;—the poetical phase of his nature 
ran to sunshine rather than to shadow, and no abnormal sensi- 
bilities brooded darkly between him and his rational acceptance 
of such gifts as the gods provided. His instinctive delight in 
sumptuous surroundings had been the trait which had first in- 
terested and sympathetically attracted Mrs. Raymond; and his 
present enjoyment of his material and social environment was 
augmented by the presence of his best-beloved friend. As a 
flower expands in the warmth of the sun, so Joyce scintillated 
in the congenial setting of Carruthdale’s luxury and cheer. His 
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guileless face was a unique contrast to the mature and emi- 
nently masculine mind behind it. Personally, he appealed to all 
like a beautiful child; while as the dinner progressed and the 
conversation broadened, he grappled mentally with his host and 
Stephen, paying impartial court to the women, meantime, like 
an ideal knight of chivalry. With Gladys he was most reserved 
and .:ast unembarrassed; yet at greatest advantage, in the 
highest sense. Father Martin noted the significant difference, 
and analyzed it correctly. He began to realize that his dear 
boy’s peril was not single-sided; and had his rescue even more 
earnestly at heart as the dinner ended than when it had begun. 

“Let the Western idea drop,” he whispered quickly to Ray- 
mond, changing his seat as *Gladys and Mina obeyed Mrs. 
Raymond’s signal, and Joyce anticipated Stephen in parting the 
portiéres for them. “Do not mention the matter to the boy. 
Take my advice, Raymond. The ambitious venture will only 
upset him.” 

“Come, come!” protested Raymond, pouring out old claret 
with the slow, steady hand of a connoisseur. ‘‘ You are too 
conservative for your young friend’s good, and I am already 
committed, anyway. Give the boy his chance, Martin. Imo-- 
gen likes him,—and hang it, so do I!” 

“TI think Stephen will corroborate my statement that the 
best proof of your interest in Joyce will be to force him to use 
his own efforts to conquer fortune. Speak out, Stephen.” 

“JT agree with you, father, in disagreeing with Mr. Ray- 
mond’s present plan for Josselyn,” Stephen admitted, reluctant 
to put a spoke in Joyce’s wheel of fortune, yet coerced to can- 
dor by more forces than one. , 

Raymond set down his glass with impatient emphasis. He 
had had a struggle with his own unrestful heart, when his young 
wife had solicited his influence for her Centreville favorite ;—a 
struggle for which he despised himself, and with characteristic 
generosity, was resolved to atone. Therefore it was more than 
disappointing to find his good intentions disapproved, and his 
personal judgment questioned, by the two whose staunch sym- 
pathy in any philanthropical cause he had taken for granted. 
Stephen’s incomprehensible opposition he ascribed to the instinc- 
tive prejudice against a possible rival, natural even to the most 
generous of men, since human nature, at best, is but weak and 
fallible; and if Martin were becoming a little narrow and rigid 
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in his ideas, the man of the world told himself that limitation 
of outlook was the ordinary result of orthodox religious ministry. 
His simple heart warmed toward his young guest as Joyce 
turned back from the door, smiling radiantly at the gracious 
acknowledgments evoked by his ready courtesy; and Raymond 
felt an almost paternal zeal for the young man’s opposed in- 
terests. 

Taking his seat opposite Father Martin, Joyce raised his 
claret-glass, and drained it at a draught. It was only an im- 
pulsive action of boyish excitement, but Father Martin’s eyes 
were regretful and severe. Joyce flushed deeply under their 
mute reproach, as his own suddenly met them; yet, as his host 
pushed the cigars within his reach, he chose one, and lighted it 
defiantly. With a twinkle in his eyes, Father Martin begged 
the favor of lighting his own imitatively careful selection by 
Joyce’s, which he returned with elaborate courtesy, smoking 
with Joyce puff for puff! The quiet little joke had its point of 
reproof, and Joyce’s refilled glass was untouched, his cigar soon 
relinquished. He knew of old that Father: Martin was as 
abstemious as a man can be, short of obligatory total absti- 
nence from wine and nicotine. He believed in voluntary rather 
than in vowed denials of the flesh, and was therefore free to 
adapt himself to circumstances; but Joyce knew that he pitied 
the weak sensuousness that in the blush of youthful health 
stooped to the gross because superfluous indulgence of artificial 
stimulation ; and as a rule he had followed his friend’s hygienic 
theories, to his own moral and physical advantage. But to- 
night he had been swayed somewhat bewilderingly by conflict- 
ing and novel emotions, and had lost his usual hold of himself. 
He reflected with secret resentment that Father Martin was 
much too hard on a fellow! A man was no boy, not to have 
his swing ;—and, after all, it was a very moderate swing that 
Joyce, as yet, had ventured! 

“Well, my boy, now to business,” announced Raymond, 
rushing to the point. “In defiance of our dear father here, 
who thinks you should work out your own salvation, I am 
tempted to give you a start in the world! Now, what are your 
tastes and intentions?” 

Joyce looked his thanks, but he had the fine sense not to 
utter them. This man of deeds was in no mood for mere wordy 
platitudes, and would iose faith in a prospective protégé who 
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failed to rise to the present occasion. The practical side of 
Joyce’s nature responded intelligently to the business-man’s 
challenge. He thought in serious silence’ for a moment, then 
answered trenchantly, in a matter-of fact voice that strove in 
vain to repress its tremor of youthful excitement. 

“My tastes are intellectual, yet in the professional sense 
neither exclusively scholarly nor purely literary. Commerce at- 
tracts me, but not to the extent of subordinating my intellectual 
side. The political world challenges my most manly ambition ;— 
the financial arena tempts me by its prize of fortune, which can 
be missed by no man whose life is an eminent success! But 
the Press seems to me to combine with the national influence of 
politics, and the commercial and social power of finance, the 
supreme dignity of intellectual work; and having already served 
my apprenticeship, I can claim a general knowledge of news- 
paper-ropes, as pulled by both devil and editor! Therefore I 
make no rash or unintelligent. choice, in deciding upon a jour- 
nalistic:-career !” 

“Tell me your theories of successful journalism, my boy!” 

“T am not one of the fools who start out with cut-and-dried 
theories,” answered Joyce, slowly, though his thoughts were gal- 
loping at fever-speed, stimulated by his keen recognition of the 
critical importance of the moment. He was no insincere or ob- 
sequious sycophant, nor did he lack courage'to stand by his real 
convictions; but good taste as well as rational prudence warned 
him that to expound fallacious theories which, as a journalist of 
experience, the autocrat of his fate might resent, would be an un- 
gracious and tactless as well as unfortunate slip. What after all 
were Raymond’s own editorial theories, he wondered? Even if 
he could not endorse them, a clear comprehension of them would 
save him from inexpedient mistake; but he could not recall that 
Raymond had ever discussed the policy of the Pioneer, the San 
Francisco Daily of which he was sole proprietor and nominal 
editor-in-chief. As he hesitated, his expressive face confessed 
his perplexity ; and Raymond was favorably impressed by the 
boyish self-betrayal which;: at least disproved duplicity. Father 
Martin, too, was touched by the odds against the hard-pressed 
youngster; and Stephen reluctantly admitted to himself that he 
could not but admire Josselyn’s pluck and sagacity in an em- 
barrassing position which would have daunted a coward, and 
proved fatal to the foolish; yet Stephen’s heart sank as he 
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‘thought of Mina. Since propinquity. is love’s specific food, Joyce’s 
permanent association with the Raymonds would foster the first 
human sentiment incipient in his. little sister’s art-consecrated 
life; and with a man’s keen. instinct for another man’s emo- 
tional attitude, Stephen knew intuitively that lovely and alluring 
as his little Mina was, Joyce Josselyn’s. was not the nature 
to be touched by her.. Even. had it. been otherwise, his dis- 
may would have been the same;..for knowing no man in the 
world to whom he would trust his tender little sister, Joyce 
Josselyn, even aside from insuperable worldly objections, was 
the last of all men to be eligible, since his practical side 
would crush her ethereal spirit, as a butterfly is broken on a 
wheel. 

“Oh, look here,” Raymond had responded brusquely to 
Joyce’s discreet evasion,—‘‘ you would n’t be worth your salt if 
you weren’t cram-full of theories, even though they were all 
dead wrong, you know! Don’t be afraid to blurt them out, in 
all their crude folly. I’ll pull you up shortly enough, when 
you ’re on the wrong tack; but without an X-ray on your men- 
tal make-up I’d be pushing you blindly; and that’s not Jim 
Raymond, young fellow!” 

Joyce pushed back his chair excitedly. He felt that he wanted 
room for expansion, freedom for breath, space for self-revela- 
tion, liberty for action! He ruffled his hair with his hands, and 
then toyed nervously with his wine-glass. His eyes glowed, and 
his sensitive lips quivered. His face went white, then flushed 
vividly, glowing more and more brilliantly as his intense speech 
went on. 

“Perhaps, after all, my lack of theory is a theory in itself,” 
he began, gathering strength and beauty of voice as he forgot 
himself in his subject. “ At the start of a journalistic career, I 
should make myself the responsive’ instrument, rather than the 
dictator of public opinion and sentiment. But later on, with 
kinship established between me and my public, its trust and con- 
fidence mine, its interests more or less in my power, its partial 
if not universal support insured,—then I should feel the time 
ripe for self-assertion, and stand forth no longer the instrument, 
but the master,—using the press not to echo and reflect, but to 
lead men and party, people and classes, society and government. 
I would be my age’s mouthpiece, yes; but a mouthpiece of 
revelation, not of weak echo,—a mouthpiece to, not of it! My . 
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message would be the message of brain,—of sane thought, of 
broad and trained intellect, of regenerative rather than reforma- 
tive issue! Reform suggests the survival, under converted 
aspects, of the old. Regeneration means rather re-birth,—the 
triumph of the new, the young! It is youth that a young Re- 
public must elect for just representation and active leadership ;— 
and I would be such a representative leader of the American 
people, by means of the national Press.” 

“Jingo!” laughed the Western millionaire, thumping his 
clinched hand on the table till the glasses rang,—‘‘the young- 
ster has it in him, I tell you,—not only the trick of journalism, 
but the secret of success! Say, Josselyn, the gist of this par- 
ley-is, that my paper’s sub has gone to pieces; and Pearson, 
my grand old chief, has wired me for new blood to pulsate 
under him! Now, understand clearly that /’m the Proneer— 
with no jumper on my claim, you bet your bottom dollar! 
Pearson is only my representative; and as for the whole kit 
and crew that help him out, they’re simply my jumping-jacks, 
sub-editor included; so don’t make any mistake, at the start, 
about Jim Raymond’s precedence! I planted the Pioneer when 
the West was young and its people struggling, and by heaven, 
I’ll. stand by both West and people to the end; and so 
must you, ‘if you care for a try under Pearson, by way of 
experiment. We won’t come down to actual figures now, but 
you ’ll not be the loser for taking me on trust: and I’ll put 
you on a dozen rich scents, outside of journalism. That’s the 
West for you,—the young, vital, prolific, American West! Now, 
Father Martin votes against the scheme,—Stephen votes against 
it,—but I’m for it and you,—and if you’re with me, the ‘ayes’ 
have it! But keep this on ice, mind you,—that Pearson and I 
are for the people, the masses,—for simple, struggling American 
humanity and its righteous interests and noble causes, as dis- 
tinguished from the exotic social classes, with their foreign 
grafts of snobbishness, and aping of the fads of Old World 
royalty, and all the other excesses and follies of a frivolous and 
vicious day! Don’t make any dude-mistake about me, because 
you’ve seen me only under Eastern conditions! Out West 
you'll grip the hand of the real Jim Raymond, and he’s the 
man at the head of the Pioneer, and not this confounded gold- 
plated effigy of him! If you think you have it in you to serve 
real manhood and not fashionable manikinism,—to probe the 
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truths of human life with a plain man’s quill, and not merely 
prick the superfine social surface with a gold. pen in a pearl 
handle, then your finicky Eastern culture won’t be such a bad 
graft for the natural intellect of the West; so you’re the young 
tenderfoot we want on the premises! But if you lack the con- 
victions of the man made, not marred,—or if you fail their 
courage in the face of a fool-world setting the barber’s and 
tailor’s conventional puppet above the flesh-and-blood human 
man, then out with the truth, and I’ll give you a start in your 
own groove, anyway! But the present point is, that the Pioneer 
wants a new sub of young blood and ambition, and since you ’ve 
served your time, and like journalism, and aren’t much more of 
a fool than we all were at your age, I’ve hit on you, if we’re 
two of a color! ‘To be, or not to be,’—which is it, my boy?” 

“To be, Mr. Raymond; and thank- you!” affirmed Joyce, in 
an exultant voice ;—and the two shook hands upon it! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE OLD MAN HAS A DREAM. 


THE OLD MAN HAS A DREAM. 


BY J. FRANCIS DUNNE. 


NEVER puts much stock in dreams, 
Es some folks allus do; 
I don’t believe, es Cynthy used, 
Thet sometimes they come true. 
En yet I dreamt the night ’fore last 
(I’m gray these twenty years) 
Thet mother was alive again, 
En smilin’ thro’ her tears. 


I thought ’twus nearin’ bed-time, 
Es she set me on her knee, 

En’ took my ol’. red picter-book, 
En’ turned the leaves fer me; 

Till we saw that same old picter 
Of the good Lord en’ His sheep, 

A totin’ high the wand’rin’ lamb,— 
Jes’ ’fore I went ter sleep. 


En’ then she sang thet same ol’ song 
Of thet Shepherd good en’ kind, 

Who left the ninety-nine alone 
The wand’rin’ one ter find. 

En’ oh her song was jes’ es sweet 
Es in the days long. dead, 

Her kiss was jes’ es warm wi’ love, 
When she carried me ter bed. 


My eyes were wet when I awoke,— 
A dream it could not be. 
It seemed thet mother surély came, 
En’ wus whisperin’ ter me ; 
Of one las’ day when rest’d come, 
En’ she’d be es of old, 
When thet good Lord would leave the rest 
Ter lead me to His fold. 





Frederick Stymetz Lamb, artist, born June 24, 1863. Son of Joseph Lamb and Eliza 
Rollinson Lamb. 

He received a preliminary education in this country at the Art Students’ League, studying 
under William Sartain, J. Carroll Beckwith, and others. He then studied abroad, attending 
the classes at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, pursuing his studies in drawing and painting under 
the direct supervision of M, Le Fevre and Boulanger. He studied modelling under M. Millet, 
and, while in Paris, took the first place in competition in composition. 

On his return to this 
country he became inter- 
ested in the possible de- 
velopment in the United 
States of decorative art, 
and associated himself 
with the various move- 
ments having the advance- 
ment of this phase in view. 
He is one of the organizing 
members of the Municipal 
Art Society, the National 
Society of Mural Paint- 
ers, and the National Arts 
Club; also a member of 
the Architectural League, 
an associate member of 
the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, and the American 
Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Scenic and Histori- 
cal Places. 

On his return from 
Paris he was engaged on 
important mural decora- 
tions, did a large canvas 
for Bethlehem Presbyter- 
ian Church in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Among other 
important mural decora- 
tions might be mentioned 
those at Bethesda, at 
Saratoga, N. Y., and St. 
Peter's, New York City. 

His attention being 
called to the possibilities 
of American glass, he 
made a careful study of 
this art, and at the time 
of the Chicago Exposition 
received an _ honorable 
mention for drawings sub- 
mitted. At Nashville he 
was the author of the 
most important window 
exhibited at that time. 
This represented Litera- 

FREDERICK STYMETZ LAMB. ture, the Arts and the 

Crafts, and was placed by 

the women of the South as a testimonial of their work in the regeneration of the South after the 
Civil War. He received a gold medal for work exhibited at the Atlanta Exposition, and was, 
in connection with the firm with which he is associated, one of the four glass-workers invited 
to represent the United States at the Paris Exposition. He received an individual medal from 
the French government for the design of the window then exhibited. Among the many important 
works exhibited might be mentioned the entire series of windows at the Memorial Church, 
Ambler, Pa., and the elaborate scheme of glass for the Leland Stanford University, in California. 





STAINED GLASS. 


STAINED GLASS IN ITS RELATION TO CHURCH 
ORNAMENTATION. 


BY FREDERICK STYMETZ LAMB. 


nie N recalling the memories of European cathedrals 
ar. 


the pleasantest recollections are those of the soft 
light of the leaded windows falling in variegated 
colors on wall and pavement. The glass-worker’s 
art stands side by side with the paintings of the 
greatest masters and of equal importance. The fond memories 
of Chartres; Sainte Chapelle, Gouda, Canterbury are all tinged 
with the failing light of mediaeval glass. Then glass was a 
recognized means of -expression, bespeaking the devotion of the 
laborer, as well as recording the appreciation of the noble. The 
life and history of the city’ were depicted therein, and the spirit 
of the time can be traced as we wander from window to win- 
dow. Each age developed a new technique, but the technique 
served but poorly to disguise the fact that the window reflected 
the spirit of the time at which it was created. From the Middle 
Ages the history of the world can be read in its glass. Pic- 
tures were .then the books of the ignorant, the cathedrals their 
only libraries. 

The development of the technique of glass is a history in 
itself. In the earlier centuries our records are only written. 
Thus, Pliny says, “That of stones they make glass in India 
most admirably transparent,” and Ferrandus Imperatus speaks 
of the glass-stone which is “ almost like white marble, but some- 
times transparent, which being put into the fire, in length of 
time becomes converted into glass.” The Egyptians, as well as 
the Chinese, ‘were well acquainted with enamels, and while 
their discovery was undoubtedly in the East, their application to 
windows was probably first made in the Western hemisphere.” 
The basilican churches were supplied with clerestory windows, 
and we learn from the writings of St. Jerome that glass win- 
dows were used by the early Christians of Rome. 

The legend has it that malleable glass was invented in the 
age of Tiberius by one who had fallen under his displeasure. 


_ 
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THIRTEENTH CENTURY WINDOW AT MANS SHOWING THE USE OF 
ORNAMENT TO GIVE VALUE TO SMALL FIGURE COMPOSITIONS. 
No sooner did he realize the importance of the discovery than 
he ordered the execution of the inventor, fearing that glass \in 
this form would become more valuable than gold. Then, tin 
525 A. D., we read of glass in the Church of St. Julian}{in 
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Brionde, in Auvergne, and again, towards the seventh century, 
we learn from the poems of Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers, of 
the beautiful windows of Notre Dame, at Paris. St. Philibert, 
founder of the Abbey of Jumiéges, in Normandy, caused to be 
placed six hundred and fifty-five windows of glass in the 
cloistral buildings of this magnificent ¢difice. 

These citations prove beyond a doubt the high antiquity of 
glass. No specimens, however, of sufficient importance to base 
an opinion upon, are left to us until we reach the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. All our ideas of previous work and its 
value come to us from hearsay evidence, but from this time on 
examples of the original windows are to be found in sufficient 
numbers to justify us in forming our own conclusions. 


The work of the twelfth century undoubtedly drew its in- 
spiration from the earlier mosaics and wall paintings. The pieces 
of colored glass were manufactured of small size, in many cases 
but the actual size needed. They were crude and rough in 
finish, but this very crudeness was an advantage in giving a 
rougher surface which produced a broken or diffused light in 
the executed work. The limitations of the material influenced 
the design, and the twelfth century window: became a series of 
small subjects deftly tied together to form a larger whole. 

While in the very early windows stone mullions were used to 
divide and support the different colored glasses, at a later date 
wood was employed, and finally lead with the necessary stiffen- 
ing frame of iron. From the last developed the elaborate and 
beautiful armature, or iron frame, so often used in twelfth and 
thirteenth century glass, but so seldom employed to-day on ac- 
count of its expense. The small divisions of glass necessitated 
by the restrictions of manufacture gave a juxtaposition of color 
which produced, consciously or unconsciously, a harmonious 
richness unequalled in any other medium. 

It probably will never be determined, to the satisfaction of 
all, whether much of this beauty was not attributable to the 
accidents of the material rather than to definite intention on 
the part of the designer. It, however, is conceded that as the 
manufacture of the material improved, the color quality of the 
windows deteriorated ; as the sheets of glass became larger, the 
pieces used became less numerous, and a certain thinness became 
apparent in the work of later centuries. Paint was employed 

VOL, LXXIV.—44* 
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more lavishly and many added qualities obtained, but the great 
wealth, richness, and refinement of color of the earlier work 
was never again obtained in Continental glass. The scale of the 
figure increased, and every subterfuge was employed to get the 
same effect with less work. Many attribute this to the re- 
stricted expenditure, but it is nevertheless true that the human 
mind cannot resist the temptation of novelty, and a new glass, 
a new medium, or a new process will instantly create a host of 
admirers and eventually produce a new school of design. 

Thus, we find the painters on glass so pleased with their 
dexterity that many effects, which could have better been left 
to the glass itself, are simulated with the brush. The very 
jewel-like quality, so characteristic of glass, is even attempted in 
paint until, in the sixteenth century, the windows vie with the 
altar paintings and there is little to choose between them. 

A craft can only be healthy and vigorous as long as it con- 
tents itself with its legitimate means of expression. The moment 
it encroaches upon the field of another craft, and becomes an 
imitator, its virility is lost, and it must eventually die or become 
hopelessly commonplace. This has: been the fate of Continental 
glass. It has unconsciously drifted from its early standards, 
forgetting its ideals, until to-day we have in France a lost art, 
in Germany commonplace rendering, and in England conven- 
tionality. It is a mistaken idea that the charm of one medium 
is transferable to another. In the creation of a building a 
number of factors are necessary to a complete and successful 
result. _ Proportion is best. emphasized in the architecture, form 
in sculpture, color in glass, mosaic and mural painting, and it is 
useless to expect one to replace the other or to expect that a 
perfect whole can be obtained without a combination of the. 
three. In architecture excessive ornament is often introduced to 
suggest color, and only succeeds, in the majority of cases, in 
spoiling wall spaces which in a logical scheme should be filled 
with mural paintings. An excess of architectural detail is em- 
ployed to secure a richness which could be more readily obtained 
by sculpture properly introduced. In the fenestration an over- 
mullioned effect is obtained which in time must be modified to 
admit of a proper treatment of the glass. 

In the early days of glass one artist was responsible for the 
entire work. He made the original design, developed the full- 
size cartoon or working drawing, selected the colored glass, and 
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painted the final details. Thus, 
in Gouda we find a series of 
windows, the result of the life- 
work of two brothers, consistent 
in design and execution. Year 
after year they labored, year 
after year they progressed until 
the series was completed. Now 
artists from most distant countries 
make pilgrimages to this city, 
not for the beauty of the city 
itself, but to see this famous 
group of windows produced with 
so much care and trouble. 

As time progressed more as- 
sistants were employed, a system 
was developed, each detail of 
the work was delegated to a dif- 
ferent hand. Glass became a 
manufacture, not an art. In one 
shop in England to-day sixty 
painters are employed. Some 
paint flesh, some paint draperies, 
some do ornament; but each is 
restricted to a specialty. They 
are even graded, and certain 
qualities of flesh are- reserved 
for certain men. While such a 
system, employing hundreds of 
men, produces a certain techni- 
cal excellence, it leads eventually 
to the elimination of all individu- 
ality. It becomes impossible to 
recognize the handicraft of an 
individual painter. In the uni- 
formity demanded personal ex- 
pression ceases, and the result, 
which we all deplore, a mechani- 
cal commonplace, is produced. 


What is true of the English 
WINDOW FROM YORK MINSTER SHOWING THE 


school is doubly true of the incrgasep scave or FIGURE AND THE USE OF 
ARCHITECTURE TO DECREASE THE COST. 
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Continental work. The glass produced in Munich, Bavaria, Bel- 
gitim, even France, is commonplace in the extreme. True, in 
Antwerp we find a Janssens, in Paris a Merson. As a whole 
the work produced in Europe to-day has the handicap of a 
bad system, made worse by ignorant and inferior workmen. 
Rapidity of execution has led to the reproduction of cartoons in 
places for which they were never designed. When a large win- 
dow is. needed, a series of drawings made for smaller windows 
are patched together to answer the demand, to the utter de- 
struction of all sense of scale, line, or color composition. Even 
as able an artist as Holliday is found transferring bits of designs 
from one window to another with as little hesitation as the 
editor of a country paper uses scissors and paste. It can be 
plainly seen that a window so created must lack unity of con- 
ception, and in its minor details of construction must violate all 
rules of artistic craftsmanship. , 


In America the revival of the art of glass has been brought 
about by the interest of a group of eminent artists. Their 
intelligent. appreciation led to the study of the earlier examples, 
and later to the founding of a craft more on the lines of the 
work of the earlier centuries. While many modifications and inno- 
vations have been made, there still remains a striking similarity. 
The work at the start and at the finish is in the hands of one 
man. Paint, with all its dangers and pitfalls, has been practi- 
cally eliminated. The color is produced in the selection of the 
glass, and the result is more direct and‘vigorous; the métier is 
more difficult, but more effective. In America the love of color 
predominates, and a school of glass has been evolved. which 
often reaches the highest level of excellence on lines of techni- 
cal execution. But how seldom do the ideal conditions exist 
which make it possible for the artist to demonstrate his ability ! 
Once in a great while does such an opportunity arrive. 

In the window, one of the four invited to represent the 
United States at the Paris Exposition, the selection of the sub- 
ject and its execution were left to the artist. It was necessary 
to choose a subject that would be of interest to all nationalities 
‘visiting the Exposition. After mature consideration “ Religion” 
was. chosen, as of universal interest. A dozen rough sketches 
were made, and finally one based on the simple composition of 
three was selected, as this gave the largest scale to the human 
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AMERICAN WINDOW AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION REPRESENTING RELIGION. 


figure. As the window was to be seen in a large building, some 
three hundred by six hundred, it was felt that a small scale 
would be fatal. To give variety and dignity one figure was 
seated and two standing. The seated figure with a book, the 
Holy Word, personified Religion; the standing figures, the Arch- 
angels Michael and Gabriel—the Church Militant and Church 
Triumphant. The Archangel Michael held the sword, the Arch- 
angel Gabriel the lily. A  canopied chair for the seated figure 
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of Religion suggested the architecture of the cathedral, while 
the Tree of Life was introduced as a background to the com- 
position. The main masses were determined upon and a care- 
fully planned scheme of leadlines selected. When this was 
sufficiently developed to insure the proper variety of color, the 
leading plan was carefully studied. To accentuate the main lines 
and ‘subdue the unimportant, the important leads were made 
five-eighths to three-quarters of an inch in width, while the 
minor leads were reduced to the width of one-quarter of an 
inch. The color scheme, white for Religion, rich amber and 
brown for the Church Triumphant, and deep red and purple for 
the Church Militant, with a background of blue and green for 
the Tree of Life, was determined upon. Then came the selec- 
tion of the glass. The glass to the front was chosen with 
reference to form as well as color, while the plating was used to 
accentuate the drawing and modelling as well as to reinforce the 
color. The density was gauged with reference to the exposure 
and ‘the intensity of the light. The pieces of glass thus selected 
and cut were placed upon an easel, carefully studied, modified 
and changed where necessary. The final platings and over- 
glazings were then added, and the work, with the exception of 
the ‘mechanical detail, was completed. 

Under such conditions each worker, from the ‘artist to the 
glazier, was allowed to do his best. How seldom does such an 
opportunity come! More often the subject is dictated, the 
colo¥ insisted upon, and the treatment: held subordinate to the 
wishes of the donor. Until to-day all is changed, the early 
purposé of glass is forgotten and absence of religious expression 
is tolerated by the church. The donor is supreme, the priest 
and ‘artist but minor factors. The whim of the giver dominates 
all. He’ does not “know much about art, but he knows what 
he likes.” When will the church have the temerity to refuse 
gifts made in such a spirit? Is all humility dead? Are we 
never again to approach our cathedral with a spirit of love and 
self-abnegation ? 

On the Continent they are protected in a measure by tradi- 
tion, but in America the spirit of individuality runs riot. The 
artist is powerless; if, perchance, he meets an intelligent donor 
and is allowed to start a series of windows on proper lines, the 
next to contribute insists upon a change. If the artist rebels, 
another is employed, and artistic pandemonium breaks loose. 
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Thus, in one church in this city there 
are three windows of the Resurrection, 
each by a different artist, each with a 
different scale of figure, and each as 
different as possible in scheme of 
color and execution. 

Yet it is not impossible to suppress 
individuality to religious and artistic 
necessity. In the Madeleine, in Paris, 
the great chancel mosaic is the gift of 
a number of donors. Each gives a 
figure in the processional, and has this 
fact recorded on the walls; but the 
scheme is treated as a whole. The 
artist has had one commission, and the 
church receives in the completed work 
the best that can be produced by un- 
hampered effort. 


We are told that the artist should 
be satisfied with the language of form 
and color, and that the subject is of 
little or no importance. This, like many 
statements, is dangerously untrue, be- 
cause partially true. While there is a 
distinct language of form and color, 
the possibility of using it is dependent 
upon the subject and its arrangement. 
Pictorial art is an impossibility in glass. 
By its very construction glass is flat 
or decorative. The iron frame for 
support and the leads to separate the 
colored portions make this a foregone 
conclusion, and yet so great is our 
ignorance that pictorial windows are 
demanded on all sides, the armature 
is criticised and every subterfuge is 
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WINDOW FROM ST. JACQUES DE LIEGE 
SHOWING THE INCREASED SPACE DE- 
VOTED TO FAMILY RECORD. 


employed to eliminate the leads. The limitations of music are 
recognized, and it is only expected to fill its place in the general 
scheme; but the window is expected to have not only the color- 
sense of the organ but the realistic details of the altar painting. 


. 
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Contrast the difference with which the selection of a subject 
was approached in the earlier days of glass with the method of 
arriving at the same result to-day. Then the priest and crafts- 
man were one, at least in sympathy, and the subject was all 
important, the execution of second thought; then the window 
was to aid the cathedral and to become an integral part of the 
religious thought to be expressed. Then the guild or nobleman 
enlisted the aid of art only to express their devotion or gratitude, 
and felt honored by being allowed the opportunity to record 
their feeling in the common meeting-place of all. The cathedral 
became the great book of record for noble thoughts and aspira- 
tions. There side by side were the great parables of religion 
with the heroic deeds of more modern times. Then the lesson 
to be taught, the thought to be recorded, were all important, 
and the windows of those days became historic. The study of 
glass becomes the study of the civilization of the day in which 
it was executed. The names of the authors are, perhaps, for- 
gotten, but the lessons are never lost. The donor was content 
with a modest statement of his connection with the work. 

As time advanced religious story gave place to secular record. 
The laborer or guild of laborers ceased to contribute. The 
church became a store-house of family record, until the portrait 
of the donor became more important than the representation of 
his patron saint. Windows were often composed of nothing but 
the coats-of-arms of the family, and all religious attributes were 
eliminated. 

Under such conditions the inevitable took place. Glass de- 
teriorated, and the interest in the window ceased to exist. An 
interregnum ensued, and it was not until within the last fifty 
years that a revival of glass took place. On the Continent the 
revival was on the lines of conventionality, but in this country 
a new impetus was given by the invention and perfection of a 
new material—opal glass. This in the hands of able artists was 
_ developed until, to-day, we have a medium unequaled, mechani- 
cal appliances perfected, and a range of color unlimited. It 
only needs the appreciation of the spiritual, not only by the 
craftsman but by priest and donor, to make the combination 
complete. The art of the church cannot be confined to one 
medium. If it expresses itself in the architecture, the altar 
painting, the mural panels, and the carved statue, it must make 
itself felt in the window. Each detail of the building must be 
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but a unit contributing to the whole and subordinate to the 
general scheme. If art is to aid religion, it is most essential 
that it shall conduct itself decorously, and this means that the 
church interior shall induce the religious thought for which the 
building is supposed to be erected and contribute to the re- 
ligious service which it is to house. Wall as well as window 
must be considered to secure this result. To summarize how 
this result can best be obtained in the art of glass, to which 
this paper is restricted, it is essential— 

1. That windows shall be considered in groups, not as indi- 
vidual units. 

2. That a uniform scale of the figure shall be established 
and rigorously enforced in each group of windows. 

3. That the subjects shall bear relation one to another, so 
that a religious idea shall run through the entire series without 
repetition or irrelevant statement. 

4. That the color scheme of the various windows shall be 
considered in groups, so that unfortunate, discordant, and in- 
harmonious combinations or contrasts shall be avoided. 

In these days of rapid transportation all nationalities flock 
to our shores, and in the babel of tongues the finer distinctions 
of the written word are for years an unsealed book. Art should 
supplement the spoken word, and in a universal language keep 
constantly before the minds of the worshippers the scriptural 
lessons without which no community can prosper. 

As our cities grow our churches become more and more 
places of refuge from the hurry and bustle of the busy world; 
places where solitude and reflection are alone possible. How 
essential, then, that in their every detail they should contain 
that charm and consolation which can be read with a glance of 
the eye. As the Church has but one end in view in its teach- 
ing, so in its embellishment there should be but one purpose, a 
unity should pervade the whole; not merely an artistic unity, 
but a scriptural unity expressed in the language of art. Ser- 
mons in stone should be supplemented with sermons on wall 
and in window. Art should be, indeed, the handmaid of Re- 
ligion. 





1. Sheehan: Luke Delmege; 2. Seawell: Papa Bouchard ; 
3. Lanciani: Zhe Destruction of Ancient Rome; 4. Johnson: 
The Isle of the Shamrock ; 5. —— The Benefactress; 6. Allen: 
Souls Departed ; 7. Poulain: Des Gréces d’Oraison ; 8. McCabe: 
Peter’ Abélard; 9. Taunton: Zhomas Wolsey, Legate and Re- 
Jormer ; to. Francis: Life Questions. 





1—We think it was Brother Azarias who said *that there 
was left for human genius in the realm of literature only one 
subject nobler than the scheme of the Divina Commedia. This 
subject is the human soul in its journey from sin to sanctity; 


from self to God; from earth to heaven; from the trivialities 
of the fashionable to the eternities of the saints. What a world 
it is!—-rather, what a universe, the soul! And what a history 
it has left in the lives of the blessed! Enchantment first, when 
the world is fair and youth arrogant, and when this round ball, 
the earth, seems purposely made for the novice either to enjoy 
or to reform; at any rate, to domineer over as a sovereign 
lifted up; illumination next, when poor Viator first comes to 
learn that the world is great, and himself little; when he sees 
theories, principles, ideals, ambitions, ground to bits by the 
bloodless machinery of the multitudinous monster—Life. Re- 
generation, for a third stage—the pains of a new birth unto the 
mystic solitudes of the soul, when all the old fragile vanities are 
gone, and the spirit learns—but oh how late!—that it has been 
feeding upon husks; that prayer is best, and deep thought and 
science, and self-sacrifice, and suffering. Thus the pigmy passes, 
and we see a giant. 

It is on this stage of marvellous tragedy that Father 
Sheehan has placed his story.* Luke Delmege’s enchantment, 
illumination, and regeneration; his pain-beset pilgrimage from 


*Zuke Delmege. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan. New York, London, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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the victorious seminarian who is ‘first of firsts,’ but with a 
narrow view of life shut in between high cliffs of a youth’s con- 
ceit, to the silent priest who has known suffering and has been 
cleansed by it, and who sinks down wearied with life’s great 
enigma into the rest of God, and is buried before the altar 
where “the divine Mother will look down with her pitying eyes 
on the place where this earthly tabernacle is melting into dust, 
and where the syllables of the mighty Mass will hover and 
echo when the church is silent betimes.” All this is the story 
which is the very flower of Father Sheehan’s genius, and one 
of the finest works that the art of ‘fiction has ever given to the 
world. 

Theré is a great change here from My New Curate, and an 
immense advance. There the action never moved beyond the 
limits of an Irish parish; here we have a world as diversified 
as a mise en scene of Thackeray’s—the slums of London, the 
tidiness of an English village, a voyage along the Rhine, the 
inner life of a Good Shepherd convent, and the changeful pano- 
rama of the author’s beloved Ireland. And in these all types 
of character, from the child that looks up into Luke’s face in 
confession to grand ladies and great scholars; to Father Tim 
and Father Martin, who are types of a sanctity that bristles 
with picturesque gaiety, to Barbara the blessed, who kneels, im- 
measurably above us, on the stones of Calvary. It is a won- 
derful world that spins ‘down the ringing grooves of change” 
in these impressive pages; a world of very worldliness in its 
deeds and motives, but charged with the sweetest mysticism that 
has ever been put in print since Jean Paul, beloved of Father 
Sheehan; laid down his pen. We cannot help saying, ‘Thank 
God for this Irish priest, who is sent as salt to a decaying 
art!’”’ Read one of your realists. Take up George Moore, and 
with him analyze, analyze, analyze, till your head is giddy from 
looking at a speck. Then open this book and let your spirit 
be refreshed with its inimitable humor and sanctified with its 
heavenly spirituality, and tell us if that “Thank God” is not 
deserved. 

We hope that the book will be sold in tens of thousands, 
and that the author may be spared for the very apostolate of 
his pen. He has chosen the grandest of themes—a loftier Com- 
media than Dante’s, and with manifold gifts of the great Floren- 
tine for the treating of it. 
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2.—Miss Seawell’s latest work* is the amusing account of a 
Frenchman and his valet who break away from the Puritanic 
tyranny of a sister and a spouse respectively, and surreptitiously 
fling themselves into adventures of gaiety from which they had 
long been domiciled. The pursuit of pleasure by the twain, and 
the pursuit of the twain by their virtuous custodiennes, the whole 
situation meantime complicated by an exceedingly clever counter- 
plot, make a very revel of fun—a comedy of errors and acci- 
dents, as good as we can imagine such a piece of work to be. 
Some will consider, probably, that a few situations suggest the 
risqué. The book is not for children certainly, but that does 
not imply that lovers of sound, as well as bright, literature will 
not enjoy it. 


3—It is a cause for regret to many that only a small portion 
of the masterpieces of art of Ancient Rome is left us. ‘ What 
has become of the innumerable statues, monuments, and build- 
ings that once made Rome a peerless city?” To answer this 
question is the purpose of Professor Lanciani’s book.f It is 
merely a sketch—the forerunner of a fuller and more compre- 
hensive work soon to be published in Italian, under the title 
Storia degli Scavi di Roma. The Destruction of Ancient Rome 
is written in an agreeable style; the book is copiously illustrated 
and traces the disappearance of a vast number of works of art 
to causes other than “fires, floods, earthquakes. and the slow 
but resistless processes of disintegration”; limekilns and new 
buildings drew plentifully from the crumbling Rome of antiquity. 
We like the book for the methodical treatment of the subject; 
it is well indexed, references are full, and the author follows the 
relics of art through the consecutive centuries from the com- 
mencement of the dissolution of Ancient Rome. 


4.—In The Isle of the Shamrockt we have a fair sample of 
what can be written by a superficial observer of men and things. 
Mr. Johnson has visited Ireland, has experienced the hospitality 
-of the Irish people, praised it; and this is about all that can be 
said in favor of his book, except that it has excellent illustra- 
tions. For the rest he has told us only what fell under his 


* Papa Bouchard. By Molly Elliot Seawell. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

t The Destructionof Ancient Rome. A Sketch of the History of the Monuments. By 
Rudolfo Lanciani. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

t The Isle of the Shamrock. Written and Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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senses, and of course the true nature of the Irishman, and 
especially of the Irishman’s religion, have escaped him. Very 
superficial indeed must that traveller be who can say this about 
the Holy Communion: “ That the wafers are the real body and 
blood of Christ the communicants did not doubt; and if a crumb 
dropped, some one was pretty sure to pick it up and eat it, to get 
the benefit of its mystic virtues, whatever these might be.” 

Before attempting any such work as this Mr. Johnson should 
have taken notice that writers on things Catholic are beginning 
to be at least accurate in their descriptions, and to that extent 
considerate of the feelings of Catholics. 


5.—The Benefactress* is a charming story, unique in plot, if 
we call it a plot, with true literary style, and interesting from 
the first page to the last. Those who have enjoyed A Solitary 
Summer and Elizabeth and her German Garden will suffer no 
disappointment, while those who condemned the egoism of the 
same must surely commend this amusing little Anglo-German novel. 

The heroine, a lovable English girl, with a horror of the 
dependence upon a wealthy sister-in-law in which her life has 
been spent, finds herself very suddenly the beneficiary of a good 
but eccentric old German uncle’s will. Her transports of delight 
over deliverance from the bread of dependence, her resolution to 
relieve others who are trying to swallow the same unpalatable 
crust, all are delectably set forth. The journey to the scene of 
the newly acquired estate with her intensely disagreeable sister- 
in-law, her graceless little niece, and the governess of the latter, 
forms one of the numerous amusing touches of the book. The 
elaboration and subsequent failure of the scheme to form a re- 
treat for twelve homeless “elect” form the theme of the rest 
of the tale, into which a pretty love story is woven. 

The description of the desolate winter aspect of the German 
country, the “natives” there to welcome their young /rdau/lein, 
the resulting friction from the contact of German and English 
traits, are all told in a highly interesting way, while that fine 
appreciation of Nature in all her moods—so marked a characteristic 
of this author—is found in every chapter. 


6 —Souls Departedt is the title of this reprint of Cardinal 


* The Benefactress. By the Author of Zlizabeth and her German Garden. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

t Souls Departed. Being a Defence and Declaration of the Catholic Doctrine touching 
Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead. By Cardinal Allen. First published in 1565, and now 
edited in modern spelling by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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Allen’s treatise on purgatory and prayers for the dead. With 
the exception of the spelling, which has been modernized, the 
work is just as it came from the author’s hands. The language 
is that of the age of Elizabeth and somewhat antiquated, but it 
will present no serious difficulty to the intelligent reader of to- 
day. To those who are at all interested in the questions dis- 
cussed the book will prove instructive and edifying. Aside from 
its importance as a doctrinal treatise it is also of historical im- 
portance. Written at a time immediately following the Protest- 
ant Reformation in England, by a man who did and suffered sc 
much for the Catholic cause, it affords an insight into the spirit 
of the period. Its controversial tone may appear at times un- 
necessarily severe, but this is due to the circumstances of the 
times and to the occasion that called it forth. 

An adaptation of the work to modern modes of expression 
would make it more popular and serviceable. 


7.—A Jesuit reviewer of Father Poulain’s new volume * draws 
attention to the fact that the Society of Jesus, since its suppres- 
sion, has had no writer devoted to the subject of mysticism. 
With considerable interest, therefore, one turns to a book which, 
in a sense, may be considered a pioneer work on a. very delicate 
subject. 

As his preface states and as his pages reveal, Father Poulain 
has devoted many years to preparation for his present task. The 
world knows that at the same time he has been prosecuting 
mathematical studies so successfully as to win warm praise for 
his publications in that department and to win promotion to a 
very responsible post in the famous Ecole Sainte-Geneviéve. This 
double employment of his time explains the origin of certain 
marked characteristics in Des Gréces d’Oraison. The volume 
evidences its author’s wide reading, exhibits a style of writing 
quite mathematical in clearness, and verges toward rigorous ex- 
actness of detail even in matters which are incapable of strict 
measurement. 

The subject treated is one that we are pleased to see chosen 
by a man of Father Poulain’s position. Perhaps the publication 
of this volume will give needed encouragement to study of that 
aspect of the spiritual life known as the mystical. True, our 
author confines himself quite strictly to the consideration of tech- 


. “Des Gréces d’Oraison, Traité de Théologie Mystique. Par le R. P. Auguste Poulain, 
S.J. Paris: Retaux. 
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nical mysticism, and therefore deals with phenomena not likely 
to be familiar to the mass of his readers. But the very fact 
of his having chosen mysticism as a study is ominous of good. 
‘““Mystical”’ properly refers to a temperament, a type of mind 
not altogether in favor nowadays; and our view of “ mystical” 
phenomena is apt to influence our whole conception of the 
spiritual ideal and of the ways and means of perfection fitted for 
the ordinary Christian. For this, if for nothing else, Father Pou- 
lain’s book would be welcome,—that he encourages advance to- 
ward the right ideal. 

Other points, too, deserve commendation. The author aims 
at providing confessors with proof of the reality of high states 
of prayer, and with means for the testing of them. On this 
subject it contains many valuable pages drawn from the greatest 
spiritual teachers the world has ever seen. Then, too, it draws 
our attention to the paths which lead to contemplation, warns 
us against various dangers therein, and reminds us of valuable 
aids. 

Sometimes, however, the author seems to exhibit a desire for 
too great minuteness, for a more geometrical precision than can 
be attained in the subject he is treating. On this account he 
forces some of his arguments too hard, and insists on taking 
some figurative statements too literally. As an instance we 
might refer to his strong insistence on the fact that there exist 
five distinct spiritual senses by means of which the soul can en- 
ter into relation with pure spirits. To say that the soul can 
actually smell and touch spiritual substances, and that this is “a 
fundamental truth of mysticism,” seems to be putting it rather 
strong; and the arguments and citations alleged in favor of the 
statement are perfectly- useless for purposes of demonstration. 
Apparently our author’s mathematical sense is more highly de- 
veloped than his logical or his poetical. 

The volume concludes with a bibliography, interesting and 
serviceable, although limited. The author is kind enough to 
mention Father Hewit’s Light in Darkness, a little volume far 
less important than many other English works which remain un- 
noticed; but as Father Poulain misspells the name of this 
book, and makes an amazingly bad guess at its contents, no 
doubt his failure to mention other English writers is due to in- 
ability to read the language in which they have written. 
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8.—The present volume* is intended to supply the defi- 
ciency of an English biography of Peter Abélard, a twelfth 
century philosopher and theologian, so widely known on account 
of his romantic attachment to the celebrated Heloise. The 
author has not approached his subject with that calm and dis- 
passionate temper of mind which we have learned to associate 
with historical scholarship. The special pleader is evident 
throughout in the author’s capricious citation of texts, in his 
tendency to depart from strict justice in dealing with Abélard’s 
opponents, and in his irreverent and scornful attitude towards 
the church which we may believe was once dear to him. All 
this is unbecoming and offensive, and quite undermines the 
curious statement of the author that his monastic training and 
experience equip him exceptionally for his task. 

The author’s method of estimating the gravity of Abélard’s 
sin is not in accordance with the accepted ethical standard. He 
disregards its subjective magnitude and endeavors to limit the 
sin to its objective proportion. The benefit that may accrue to 
Abélard’s reputation from such a method is at best precarious. 
Very much depends upon his subjective appreciation of his sin, 
and if his state of mind concerning it was anything like that 
which he lays before us in his confession, disregarding of course 
its penitential aspect, any satisfactory attempt to give a complete 
biography, not to say rehabilitation, must take that confession into 
account. For want of space we pass over many other matters 
which should not be allowed to go without protest. 

In the last chapter the author inquires into Abélard’s influ- 
ence on modern theology, and claims that his characteristic 
principles are now among the accepted foundations of dogmatic 
theology. In proof of this several instances are cited. The 
author’s wide monastic experience should have taught him that 
besides the truth of a doctrine, accuracy in stating that truth is 
required as well. Thus the statement, “reason precedes faith,” 
is capable of a false as well as a true interpretation, and as 
Abélard used it, namely, as referring to the act of faith itself, it 
is false. Abélard was right enough in insisting that “ignorance 
excuses error,” but he was wrong in saying that the object of 
the action is “indifferent.” It was not in seeking symbols to 
represent the Blessed Trinity that Abélard was at fault, but in 
pretending to demonstrate by pure reason the truth of the 

* Peter Abélard. By Joseph McCabe. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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Trinity and other dogmas of religion, and in eliminating the 
differences between paganism and Christianity, and in making the 
latter only a sort of superior philosophy. 

We do not wish to deny to Abélard anything that may be his 
due. His brilliant talents are certainly worthy of admiration, 
and it is to him that scholasticism owes its method and preci- 
sion. He deserves credit also for the good intentions that often 
actuated his conduct and commiseration for his misfortunes. In 
his sincere confession, which, however, our author regards as 
morbid, and in the penance of his later years, he certainly offers 
a noble example. Whether or not there is any special need for 
a biography of him we are inclined to doubt, but if there be, 
this one does not supply the deficiency, despite its author's in- 


tention. 

9.—Father Taunton’s life of Wolsey* will not occupy a 
monumental place among scientific, judicious, or fair historical 
writings. Not a pleasant thing to say, but the case seems to 
us to call urgently for plain speaking. The author has approached 
his task with one firm conviction; namely, that Wolsey is “the 
greatest statesman England has ever produced’; and long be- 


fore the end of the volume the conviction has swelled to a 
prejudice which blinds him astonishingly to his hero’s faults, 
and incenses him mightily against every man or institution that 
stood in the great chancellor’s way. In fact, Father Taunton 
writes as an indignant Englishman standing on the shore of his 
tight little island and squaring off to all foreigners in general, 
and to Clement VII. and his well-beclubbed Curia in particular. 
Wolsey as a man and Wolsey as the cause of England—this is 
the theme of our historian’s apologetic. Now, merely because 
his thesis is the exaltation of Wolsey to however lofty a rank, 
we have little or no objection to make. The great cardinal was, 
beyond all doubt, a masterful man. His projects of reform for 
the church in England; his splendid sagacity in estimating the 
value of education as the breakwater against the floods of the 
Lutheran revolt; his even, judicious mind—a mind as capable 
of statesmanlike grasp and direction of affairs as ever a king 
could count on in a counsellor; and, finally, his priestly and 
penitential resignation to misfortune and death,—all this places 
Wolsey among the vanmost in the army of the famous. Neither 

* Thomas Wolsey, Legate and Reformer. By Ethelred Taunton. London and New York : 


John Lane. 
VOL. LXXIV.—45 
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find we objection in Father Taunton’s admirable bluntness, 
whereby he purposes to speak truth, let whoso will be shocked. 
But when he goes far afield from his subject to drag in a list 
of abuses that disfigured the Roman court; when he writes of 
the Pope, ‘‘ Every one in everything was subject to him, and he 
was subject to no one: he was above all law, all custom, and 
all right”’; when he speaks of Innocent III.’s condemnation of 
Magna Charta, and the deposing power, merely to vent his in- 
dignation, and gives not a single word toward setting these 
matters in their proper historical adjustment; when, finally, he 
employs the expedient of foot-notes still further, and likewise 
irrelevantly, to throw all things Roman into odium; then as 
Catholics we must express our pain that Father Taunton has 
been so unfair; and as students we must voice our regret that 
he has been so unscholarly. 

Surely there is more than a downright fondness for truth- 
telling back of such a sentence as: ‘‘Canonists in the course of 
ages had succeeded, by means of various impediments, in rais- 
ing the marriage contract into such a highly artificial state that 
it was by no means difficult for one with a nice legal sense to 
find out flaws or quibbles in documents that were not without 
value to the lawyers in Rome.” And surely, too, a candid his- 
torian will see throughout the Pope’s hesitation in pronouncing 
definitive sentence on Henry VIII.’s appeal for divorce a con- 
scientious devotion to the church’s law of the indissolubility of 
marriage ; and will perceive that Clement deferred his decision 
in the hope that Henry would drop a suit so lengthy and so 
beset with difficulties. This is not the place to show the 
grounds for this assertion. Let it suffice to say that Clement’s 
action is not that of a man looking for the most convenient way 
out of a quandary, caring naught whether that way were fair or 
foul; but is rather the course of a man in an extremely delicate 
situation, intent on doing justice, but seeking and praying that 
justice may be done without involving disaster. None of this 
for Father Taunton. He pictures for us the imprisoned Pope 
quaking lest he offend the Emperor Charles, and caring not:-a 
straw for law or right or conscience. Father Taunton seems to 
think that he cannot exalt Wolsey unless he debases Clement, 
so right heartily he does both. But the serene, broad spirit of 
the just historian—where is it? 

A curious instance of the importance of a comma is given 
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on page 126. A sentence there reads: ‘He (Wolsey) was seek- 
ing to reform the church frore within and without, laying hands 
upon the Deposit of Faith.” This is exactly the contrary of 
what the author wishes to say. Place the comma after “ with- 
in,” and you get his meaning. 

10.—Zife Questions is an attempt “to draw a Map of Life 
and lay down principles to guide us in darkness and 
light.” The title brings up images of tomes which people at 
large never see, and within which are found profound discussions 
on some of the questions treated in this little effort of eighty 
pages.* A clear treatment of evidence—the criterion of truth—— 
in the introduction paves the way for the most important 
chapter of the book, ‘‘ Does God Exist?”’ The arguments here 
adduced substantiate an affirmative answer to the question. They 
are based on the Consent of Mankind, Causation, Design and 
Movement in the Universe, the Existence of Conscience; and 
added to these is one drawn from the principles of Evolution 
which the author quotes from the late Mr. Fiske’s Through 
Nature to God. The arguments, particularly those deduced 
from Design and Movement in the Universe, are well proposed. 
The author seems, however, to have overlooked one objection to 
his thesis, namely, that drawn from the existence of evil. ‘‘ The 
Human Soul” is the title of one of the chapters, and under 
this heading the reader will find a clear proof for immortality, 
drawn from the recognition of right and wrong inherent in all 
men. The remaining chapters are an exposition of a way the 
aspirant for eternal life should travel in order to reach the City 
of God. From a perusal of these chapters one is led to believe 
that Mr. Francis is not a Catholic. 


4 
> 





THE UNIVERSAL ANTHOLOGY.T 


In the British Museum Library there are, it is said, some 
forty miles of shelves of books. All worth preserving of this 
vast amount Coventry Patmore, a discerning if perhaps some- 
what severe critic, thought could be put into the space of forty 
feet. Zhe Universal Anthology has for its object to bring to- 


* Life Questions. By John Henry Francis. Cincinnati, Ohio: Mountel’s Printery. 

t The Universal Anthology: a Collection of the Best Literature Ancient, Medizeval, and 
Modern, with Biographical and Explanatory Notes. Edited by Richard Garnett, Léon Vallée, 
and Alois Brandl. 33 vols. London: The Clark Company; New York: Merrill & Baker; 
Paris: Emile Turquem; Berlig: Bibliothek Verlag. 
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gether within a moderate compass all of the literature of the 
past which deserves to live. To undertake such a work called for 
men of no ordinary qualifications, and in the editors of this work 
such men have, so far as possible, been found. Dr. Garnett repre- 
sents Great Britain. For forty years he was connected with the 
library of the British Museum, and to him is due more than to any 
one else its immense growth in the number of printed books dur- 
ing the past half century. He is also a scholar and an author, 
not perhaps a popular one, for his taste is too refined to appeal to 
the general public. In recognition of his services a Companionship 
of the Bath was conferred upon him in 1895 by the Queen. 
Associated with him are the librarian of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of France, M. Léon Vallée, and the professor of litera- 
ture in the Imperial University in Berlin. The French National 
Library is said to contain three million volumes; the two great 
libraries at Berlin about a million and a half. The editors, 
therefore, possess a knowledge of books in which no one can 
surpass them. So great was the interest taken by Dr. Garnett 
in this work that he resigned his post at the British Museum in 
order to devote himself exclusively to the preparation and 
arrangement of this work. Along with the editors in chief there 
are associated as supervisors of various departments a large 
number of fellow-workers. The list of these is too long to give 
in full; we can only mention the names of Mr. Ainsworth R. 
Spofford (for many years librarian of the Boston Public Library 
and of the Congressional Library), M. F. Brunetiére, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and Professor J. P. Mahaffy. 

Many years and most careful thought have been devoted to 
the preparation of this work. In the Essay prefixed to the 
work, “On the Use and Value of Anthologies,” Dr. Garnett 
discusses the principles on which the selections from generally 
accessible works have been made. A very strict and lofty 
standard might have been set up, and this would have excluded 
any piece to which exception could be taken on any grounds 
soever. This would have brought the work to very small dimen- 
sions, indeed. But a wider and less exacting criterion has been 
adopted. The selection has been entrusted to public. suffrage, 
ascertained by those whose life’s work has been, as has been 
stated, among books. Those pieces have been chosen which are 
known to have appealed with special force to the heart and con- 
science of mankind. Nothing has been admitted which is mere 
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book-making; everything deserves to be looked upon as litera- 
ture, although of various periods and suiting various tastes. A 
large portion has been allotted to American literature. 

A special and distinguishing feature of this work, however, 
is that it contains selections from works which are practically 
inaccessible to the general public. There are articles here which 
have never before appeared in English; among these are selec- 
tions from the Secret History attributed to Procopius, from Dion 
Cassius’ History, and from Aélian’s gossip about animals. Ex- 
tracts are given—brief indeed—from St. Thomas Aquinas and 
from the great Moslem teachers to whom he so frequently refers: 
Avicenna the Arab and Averroes the Spanish Jew. In these 
days of reprints of old novelists, such as Richardson and Field- 
ing, the specimen given of the still older romance of Amadis de 
Gaul will, although it too is brief, be of interest. 

Although this is not an illustrated book but a work of pure 
literature, deriving its excellence from this alone, a number of 
colored plates, four or five in each volume, add to its attractive- 
ness. These plates are etchings, photogravures, and copies of 
the rare illuminated plates. The latter form exquisite specimens 
of the ancient art of book-illumination. A few of these photo- 
gravures are rather blots than ornaments, notably those of Circe 
and Salammbéo, and might well have been omitted. 

Very few will be able to read the whole of the 14,000 royal 
octavo pages of which this work consists. To make it practi- 
cally useful and to render it immediately available for the writer, 
lecturer, or preacher, a really wonderful Index has been pre- 
pared. Combined under a single alphabet, there are five separ- 
ate and distinct indexes. In the first place, there is an index of 
author’s names; then all articles are indexed separately; then 
there is an index of topics. On the subject of scepticism, for 
example, there are some fifteen references. To various authors 
the first lines of each poem printed in the collection are also 
given, and in the fifth and last place there is printed in italics 
an index of famous quotations. ' 

This work has been declared by no mean critic to be “the 
crowning endeavor. of nineteenth century book-making.” The 
term book-making is scarcely worthy of this work; it is rather 
a treasure-house of pure literature, to which the student tired 
by severe study, or the worker worn out with toil, may have 
recourse in order to refresh his mind, 
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The Tablet (7 Dec.): The Jersey Parliament has passed a law 
depriving Catholic schools of public subsidies. The con- 
troversy between Fr. Smith, S.J., and Sir Henry Howorth 
is continued by a letter from each, concerned largely 
with the justice of the action of Clement XIV. in sup- 
pressing the Society. 

(14 Dec.): Correspondence is published from the parties 
concerned in the Nottingham dispute over the demand 
made that two newly appointed monsignori should sur- 
render their dignities. The Bishop of Plymouth announces 
the probable settlement in his diocese of a community of 
Trappists from Mount Melleray in France. Comments 
upon the decided growth among Nonconformists of char- 
acteristics previously considered as earmarks of Catholics 
—a tribute to the results of the Oxford Movement. Sir 
H. Howorth argues that Pope Clement’s Brief is an ex- 
cathedra pronouncement. Fr. Smith discusses the internal 
character of the Brief. 

(21 Dec.): Letters appear vindicating the Zedtschrift, the 
Stimmen, and the Civi/ta from the charge of anti-Eng- 
lish sentiments. Gives an authoritative account of the 
recent disturbance between Greek and Latin monks at 
Jerusalem. 

(28 Dec.): Fr. Powell and Sir H. Howorth answer some 
of Fr. Smith’s arguments, Fr. Powell notably insisting on 
the inaccuracy of the statement that the suppression of 
the Jesuits was due to the spite of Madame La Pompa- 
dour. It is reported that the new Westminster Cathe- 
dral will be opened about the beginning of next July— 
probably informally and quietly. 

The Month (Jan.): Fr. Rickaby compares and contrasts Cardinal 
Newman and Dr.’Arnold. Fr. Pollen presents evidence 
to show that during the first ten years of Elizabeth’s 
reign the Catholics of England were uniformly patient, 
law-abiding, and inoffensive. Fr. Thurston continues to 
discuss the possible connection of the curfew bell and the 
Angelus. The Countess de Courson gives an interesting 
account of a book which describes how a French nun of 
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Poitiers educated a deaf, dumb, and blind girl, who is 
now in great distress at the danger of her friends being 
expelled from France by the new law. 

Revue de I'Institut Catholique de Paris (Nov.—Dec.): Mgr. 
Péchenard delivers’ an interesting account of the founda- 
tion of the Catholic University of Paris in 1875. 

La Croix (26 Nov.): Praise is given to the severe measures 
taken by the bishops of Belgium against devotional pub- 
lications which extravagantly and indiscriminately extol 
certain pious practices and the pretended miracles result- 
ing therefrom. 

La Verité Frangaise (4 Oct.): R. de la Gueronniére considers 
the possibility of adopting a universally uniform pronun- 
ciation of Latin, and advocates the claim of the Italian 
style. ' 

(9 Dec.): G. Périés reviews the French ‘translation of Dr. 
Hogan’s “ Clerical Studies.” 

des Deux Mondes (15 Dec.): T. N. Page contributes a 
tale on Santa Claus (who is described by a reviewer as 
“Je saint Nicolas américain”’). 

Générale (Dec.): M. Forsaith de Fronsac describes the 
programme and aims of the Royalist party in the United 
States, a party composed of ‘the United States nobility, 
and organized in the hope of placing either Prince Robert 
of Bavaria or Don Carlos de Bourbon on the throne of 
the United States. Discussion of the possibility of re- 
populating France by putting a premium upon births. 

du Clergé Frangais (15 Dec.): Mgr. Mignot, Archbishop 
of Albi, considers the need of adapting the study and 
methods of theology to present-day conditions. P. Turmel 
sketches the career of the great Jesuit theologian Petavius. 
P. Godet praises P. Chauvain’s Le Pére Gratry as an 
honor to ‘its author and a great prize for its readers. 
Mgr. Le Nordez, Archbishop of Dijon, in an allocution 
to his clergy criticises a number of the statements 
made by M. Brunetiére in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
(15 Nov.) concerning the tendency among the French 
priests and prelates to make a national church. P. 
Baudrillart sketches the work of Mgr. d’Hulst as an in- 
tellectual apostle. 

(1 Jan.): P. Pisani says that a “ national church” requires 
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two elements, a mass of credulous, honest folk and a 
number of leaders permeated with schismatical principles; 
neither of these classes is in evidence to-day in France. 
P. Besse tells how the Thomistic system has come into 
favor at Rome and speaks of its present status and its 
outlook, giving many interesting details of the way in 
which the revival of Thomism was not welcomed by some 
theologians and philosophers. Archbishop Le Camus 
laments that the seminary programme of studies is out of 
touch with present-day needs and suggests some improve- 
ments. 

' Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Nov.): P. Denis discusses with 
great openness the situation of Catholicism among Latin 
races and finds a want of adaptation to environment which 
has become all but fatal. P. Leray attempts to reconcile 
the doctrine of the Real Presence with the teachings of 
-science, or rather to explain it to some extent by means 
of them. P. Leclére regrets as insufficient many of the 
arguments usually advanced to demonstrate the existence 
of God. P. Quiévreux indicates some new conceptions 
attaching to the doctrine of Original Sin in view of 
scientific advance. 

Le Correspondant (to Dec.): The Vicomte de Meaux says 
history has demonstrated that the Church can undergo 
trials with great advantage, and that in recent times infi- 
delity rather than heresy has been the source of persecu- 
tions against the Church. A. Kannengieser presents 
selections from the two new volumes of Bismarck’s cor- 
respondence by M. Kohl, noting particularly his inter- 
course with Cardinal Hohenlohe, Gambetta, and the 
Emperor William. An article is devoted to the industrial 
agitations among the coal-miners which are said to affect 
the vitality of all other industries and the very bases of 
the existing social organization. 

(25 Dec.): In view of current talk concerning the possi- 
bility and character of a French National Church G. de 
Grandmaison sketches the “national church” founded by 
l’Abbé Chatel in the reign of Louis Philippe. H. Bordeaux 
says that translations from all languages—Russian, Slavonic, 
German, Spanish, English, Scandinavian, Italian—are 
pouring into France so largely that the national literature 
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is in real danger of being relegated to the background. 
H. Delorme considers Montalembert’s close connection with 
Le Correspondant during the years 1855-1869 apropos of 
a forthcoming third volume of P. Lecannet’s work, the 
volume being devoted to the church under the Second 


Empire. 


Etudes (5 Dec.): P. Longhaye passes certain strictures on 


Eugéne Veuillot’s life of his brother Louis as displaying 
certain preferences and some severity, and lacking some- 
what in objectivity. P. Bremond sketches the career of 
Jean Maillefer, a pious citizen of Rheims in the seven- 
teenth century. P. Mechineau writes on the varying con- 
ceptions of inspiration, canonicity, etc., among Catholics, 
Protestants, and Rationalists. 

(20 Dec.): P. Desmarquest and P. Tobar answer charges 
made against Catholic missionaries in China. P. Dela- 
porte laments the tendency of the French theatre. to de- 
ride religion, social virtue, the priesthood. 


La Quinzaine (1 Dec.): P. Frémont teaches his readers that they 


Revue 


Revue 


can look for no intelligent direction and no peace of soul 
except they first realize the true solution of the problem 
of human destiny. G. Fonsegrive shows why a French 
schism could not succeed even were it desired and at- 
tempted. 

(16 Dec.): A. Artaud shows what part Pierre Leroux 
played in the development of scientific socialism. P. 
Urbain praises greatly P. Chauvain’s new Life of Pére 
Gratry. 

(1 Jan.): P. Folliolley describes how Montalembert and 
Mgr. Parisis were associated during the days of “the 
July Monarchy.” P. de Marennes, Vice-Guardian of the 
Holy Places at Jerusalem, gives an official account of the 
details and causes of the November quarrel between the 
Greek and Latin monks over the right of sweeping cer- 
tain parts of the chapel at the Holy Sepulchre. 
Ecclésiastique (15 De¢.): Publishes extracts from M. Bru- 
netiére’s Lyons speech on “ Motives of Hope.” 

du Monde Catholique (1 Dec.): Mgr. Févre answers some 
of the current.charges against the Jesuits. (15 Dec.): 
Mgr. Févre comments on the ills which afflict the French 
Church, and says it must get rid of the Protestant infil- 
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trations which, according to’ P. Fontaine, have invaded it. 
Y., answering a writer in the Revue Chreétienne, insists on 
the weaknesses Of Protestant missionary efforts. 

Revue de Lille (Nov.): M. de Vilére praises the valuable docu- 
ments and letters presénted in’ the Life of Louis Veuillot, 
but intimates that it is not perfectly impartial. P. Bou- 
lay remarks that French Catholics, under’ pretence of ab- 
staining from politics, have given society and religion 
over into the hands of the enemy. 

Ciwtlta Cattolica (7 Dec.): A sketch of the most prominent 
models of Roman and Byzantine methods of architecture. 
An appeal for financial help for the Italian nuns, many 
of whom suffer actual physical want. A protest against 
the criticisms passed upon the changes made in the 
Slavonic Institute at Rome. 

(21 Dec.): Insists on the necessity of constantly demand- 
ing the restoration of the Papal rights. Describes a 
clerical seminary about to be opened at Athens. 

Rivista Internazionale (Dec.): A. Cappellazzi contrasts the 
socialists’ ideal mathematical equality of economic goods 
with the Catholic ideal of harmony and proportion. Writ- 
ing on Feminism F. Crispolti insists on the need of 
rightly directing all attempts to develop and raise the 
minds of women. 

Studi Religiosi (Nov.—Dec.): G. Gabriels studies the religious 
characteristics of Leo Tolstoi and the defects of the Rus- 
sian Church. B. Teloni writes upon the monuments of 
Ninive and Babylon. 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 Dec.): G. Saltini describes the lives of 
two Florentine princesses of the sixteenth century, Isa- 
bella and Eleonora di Medici. R. Ferrini writes upon 
the development of wireless telegraphy during 1901, and 
perceives in it the promise of a more or less complete 
revolution. P. Monnosi finds that the men of the past 
century have given evidence of a great tendency to be- 
come doctrinaires. E. S. Kingswan chafaeterizes the Ave 
Maria’s notice of De Cesare’s article on the next Con- 
clave (North American Review for November, 1901) as 
both violent and unjust. The same writer speaks very 
eulogistically of Bishop Spalding’s writings. 
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THE TZadle¢t has been publishing a series of articles on the 
inner life of the church in France with special reference to the 
expulsion of the French Congregations. The writer reviews the 
educational movements that have created the present type of 
French priest, and have instituted the existing relations between 
the clergy and the laity. The same movements have been 
responsible to some extent for the attitude of many of the 
clergy towards the present government. A recent chapter of 
this series of papers has some pertinent statements which may 
serve as cautionary signals in our own educational methods: 

“ Without a manful and cultured laity uniting the acqutsitions 
of modern science with the solid knowledge of Christian civil- 
ization and history, it was impossible either to hold the headship of 
the masses, or to call to Catholic traditions the literary classes.” 

After the volcanic action of the Revolution, when it was 
apparent that there were no laymen of culture to lead the com- 
monalty, very little pains were taken to profit by the lessons 
that had been taught. One would think that the masters of the 
educational world would have set about creating such a body of 
defenders for the church and leaders of the Catholic laity. There 
was, however, no discerning of the warnings of disaster. The 
author of the article in a very pointed way makes the remark: 
“ Most assuredly and most deplorably, tf there was not to be a 
learned Catholic laity, there was going to be a learned uncatholic 
and anti-Catholic laity. The church could show nothing but 
learned and excellent clergymen. There were no cultured Catholic 
laymen.” 

If to-day there were found in France a large body of Catho- 
lic laymen filling the legislative halls it would be impossible to 
carry out, even to inaugurate, the propaganda against the re- 
ligious orders that is now going on. 

The Christian world is puzzled to know why this. condition 
of affairs exists in a Catholic country. The church cannot sus- 
tain itself by a concentration of learning and literary and scien- 
tific culture among the clergy alone. It must broaden the basis 
of defence. The laity will be Catholic or anti-Catholic. They 
must be equipped for the defence of the church or they will 
turn their hand against the church, or at least in times of stress 
they will not be found“to raise their hand in her defence. 
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Harper's Magazine recently published a most offensive poem on ‘ Mar- 
garet of Cortona.” The large number of protests brought about an investiga- 
tion, with a sincere desire to redress the grievous insult to the memory of a 
saint honored by the Catholic Church. In the January number of Harger’s 
Magazine an editorial paragraph is given to conciliate the critics and disavow 
any intention to give offence to Catholic readers. The following letter was 
also sent to the Rev. Jamés H. O’Donnell, of Watertown, Conn. 

‘¢ December 3, 1901. 

‘* REVEREND SIR: Replying to your favor of December 3, we beg to thank 
you for your criticism, and to say that we wholly agree with all that you say. 
For our own satisfaction we are desirous of making such amends as are possible 
in the next available number of the magazine—the January issue. 

‘“‘In explanation, we desire to say that Mrs. Edith Wharton is, as you 
know, one of America’s foremost authors, and the editor accepted her poem 
when she submitted it on its poetic merits alone, assuming that Margaret of 
Cortona was a purely fictitious character, a creation of the author’s fancy. We 
instinctively respect the feeling of our readers of every faith, and had we known 
the facts as they exist, the poem would never have been printed in Harfer’s 
Magazine. 

‘¢ With the assurance that we deeply regret having given offence to many 
of our friends, and thanking you again for the courtesy of your letter, we are, 

‘¢ Very truly yours, 
‘*HARPER & BROTHERS.” 


If intelligent Catholics always acted with the promptness and vigor which 
have distinguished many of them in this case, the interests of truth and 
morality would be grandly subserved. Asa rule that current literature which 
is offensive to Catholics as such, is or should be offensive to all other right- 
minded readers for being also vulgar, untruthful, or, as in the case of the poem 
above-named, blasphemous and immorally suggestive. 

The editorial apology published in Harper's Magazine was as follows: 

‘The poet in the exercise of his art is under severe formal obligation. 
Perhaps for that reason he is allowed a greater freedom in essential features. 
He may ignore or transform the historical fact. Mrs. Edith Wharton, on the 
basis of a popular legend that she heard in Italy, wrote a poem entitled ‘ Mar- 
garet of Cortona,’ which was published in the November number of this maza- 
zine. Not knowing that such a person as Margaret of Cortona ever actually 
existed, she shaped her story to suit a poetic motif. Unfortunately the poetic 
license involved an injury to the religious sensibilities of many of our readers— 
an injury such as the whole Christian world would feel if a like liberty were 
taken with the story of Mary Magdalen. This was done in ignorance on the 
part both of the poet who wrote and of the editor who accepted the poem; who, 
rather than have knowingly done the wrong, would have given up writing and 
editing altogether. All readers will absolve us as to intention; but we are 
sorry for the fact.” M. C. M. 
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